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To the Policy-holders: 


One year ago the Company consisted of people insured under about 


480,000 policies, citizens of every considerable country. They were under 


definite contracts with each other which called for scientific co-operation 
and mutual protection. They had paid such sums into a common fund 
that all their matured obligations had then been met, and, on January 
1, 1908, against an ultimate average obligation of about $2,000 per policy, 
there was accumulated about $525. The membership was under definite 
contracts duly to provide the difference between the sums accumulated 
and the sums ultimately due, 

What happened during 1908? You directly reached and_ relieved 
the beneficiaries under 9,000 policies when their chief resource had been 
taken away by death; your relief went into the 46 states and 6 territories 
of the United States, and into 44 other countries. The total of this re- 
lief, as expressed in money, Was $22,131,290.77. But that is only a part 
of the story. You sent these families, not property, but money; you reach- 
ed them immediately and just when need was greatest. In doing that 
you really did more. You did what no other organized body of men 
could do, except those similarly organized. You paid to these bene- 
ficiaries a partial equivalent for the property value of lives cut off pre- 
maturely. 

Most insuring persons are young. They have strength of body, a 
reasonable mental equipment and an average training. When they assume 
the obligations of home and children they, in effect, make a contract with 
society, but the burden of that contract for a time is on society. They 
are themselves their chief asset. But the bank will loan no money on that 
saset when life is extinet, and very little when life is at its full. If that 
asset fails, these men default to society, and society has no remedy except 
the orphanage and the reformatory. 

A large portion of the death-claims of 1908 represented the steno of 
the one really valuable asset which these families had,—a resource w hich, 
by all the ordinary rules of business, was totally lost. These payments 
prevented social defaults, and to that extent made the orphanage and 
the reformatory unnecessary. 

It is worth while for you, as policy-holders, to know something of 
the other things which you accomplished in the year 1908. You paid in 
all to your own membership, $49,191,258.40. This total includes death- 
claims, annuities, dividends, maturing endowments, maturing deferred 
dividend policies and surrender value for contracts sold to the Company. 
You loaned to your own membership, on the security of their own policies, 
$28,000,000. For your own protection, you increased the general funds 
of the Company (book values) by about $42,000,000. This increased the 
security behind each average ultimate policy obligation by about $46. 

All this represents mutual help of the first order. Compare it with 
your other investments and your other activities in 1908. Did you.do any 
better work during the year? Was it not worth while? Would you 


not like to see more of it done by your Company in 1909? Would not 
an almost unlimited amount of such work carefully and effectively done 
be a public benefit? 


HOW YOUR WORK IS LIMITED. 


But here a curious condition confronts you. In the eatent of your 
work, and in that alone, you are not advancing. For example, in 1908 
you issued about 63,000 new policies, and from various causes you lost 
69,000. It is a startling fact, that if you had taken into your ranks in 
1908 enough new members to make good the number that dropped out, 
making no growth whatever, you or your representatives would have 
violated the criminal law of New York State. Notwithstanding the high 
character of all you did in 1908, notwithstanding your willingness and 
ability to do more of it, the laws, of New York State are such that your 
Company near the close of the year had to slow down the busy wheels 
or risk committing a misdemeanor. 

This particular lavw—Section 96 of the Insurance Laws of New York 

-has been in full foree for two years. It places an arbitrary limitation 
on the legitimate activities of life insurance men. Its direct effect on 
your Company has been the reduction of a plant capable of insuring 150,000 
people a year to a plant insuring less than 65,000 people a year. It has 
reduced our outstanding business about $68,000,000 and reduced the 
number of families protected by our guild by about 20,000. 

I call your attention to the general facts contained in the Balance 
Sheet and statement of Income and Disbursements attached hereto. 1 
think you will there read the answer to the query that uninformed people 
so often make, ‘““Why do life insurance companies need such great ac- 
cumulations of money?” 

Our ultimate obligations at their face value approach two thousand 
million dollars; our assets for all purposes (market values) are about 
five hundred and fifty-seven millions. Every dollar of those assets is ab- 
solutely necessary under a clearly defined program in order to liquidate 
our liabilities, both actual and contingent. Our assets are large because 
our liabilities are large. Our liabilities are large because we are doing a 
large work of the kind I have described. 

Study the figures attached. Study them as you would the balance 
sheet of your own business. Commend or criticise them if they deserve 
either. But, above all, observe what a far-reaching, equitable and en- 
during program of self-help you are a part of in the daily work of the New- 


York Life. 


President. 





New York, Jan. 14, 1909. 








Balance Sheet, January 1, 1909. 





ASSETS. 
ee ee ee ee ee a $12,645,993.97 
7G Ge ok OE ONO HH *o 58,706,413.36 
5 See a ee ks © KOR OR Re 87,316,641.44 
4, Loans on Collateral ae ee ae oe oe ae ae 500,000.00 
5. Bonds (market vals. Dec. 31, 4908) oe «0 + 0) eee 
SS” ae ae eee 9,124,131.44 
7. Renewal Premiums . . . ... 2 es 7,433,992.69 
8. Interest and Rents due and accrued . . . ... 6,062,846.84 





Teh, ke ee ee se eee 


LIABILITIES. 
1. Policy Reserve. . . cee we es 0 oo o See 


2. Other Policy Liabilities | ee a a ee ee 6,357,583.57 
3. Premiums and Interest prepaid. . . 1... ee 2,763,130.84 
4, Commitee, Galatia, tc. wll tt tt J,01 1,983.34 
5. Dividends payable in 19909 . 2. 1. 1. 1 2 ew wo 7,602,905.16 
6. Additional Reserve on Policies . . . 1.» » we « 3,129,402.00 


7. Reserve for deferred Dividends . . . . ....- 67,181,561.00 
8. Reserves for other purposes . . . «1 s+ e+ «© @ 10,030,693.85 


Tet, 6k te te ot et eo % SO 








INCOME, 1908. 


Premiums: 
On New Policies, . . . . .« . « « $5,424,856.35 
On Renewed Policies, . . . . . . 72,069,813.64 
Remiiieg, O06, <9 0 s & 6-6 % «6 964,255.31 $78,458,925.30 


De ee 6 ks er OSS Sw OE OR 23,352,186.86 
PP + ee eo « Re anew te tives 624,882.13 


Total, : . . + . : e . e < . . $ J 02,435,994.29 





DISBURSEMENTS, 1908. 


Payments to Policy-holders: 
Death Losses, . . eck $22,531,290.77 
To Living Pidicy Lilien, . « « «  27,059,967.63 . $49,191,258.40 





Paid to Beneficiaries under instalment contracts, .. . 154,801.80 
Paid to Agents and Medical Examiners, . .... . 4,320,657.72 
Taxes, Licenses and Insurance Depts. Fees, . . .. . 962,385.25 
Other Disbursements, including Real Estate Expenses 
Or ed 10S he er we ee HOD 5,542,906.08 


For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations, . ..... 42,263,985.04 
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THE RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE AT MESSINA 


IT WAS IN THE COLLAPSE OF THIS BUILDING THAT DR. ARTHUR S. CHENEY, THE UNITED STATES CONSUL, WAS KILLED 
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Comment 


I know that sometimes the Constitution seems to 
be in the way of direct effectiveness. The division 
under our system by which the central government 
is limited to certain things and the State governments 
carry on other things sometimes seems to work against 
the rapid carrying out of some of the reforms, as, for 
instance, the conservation of our natural resources and 
perhaps the regulation of railroads and the suppression 
of those abuses which have crept in with our marvel- 
ious progress in the combinations of capital. 

And yet, gentlemen, that Constitution, simple, clear, 
and comprehensive, has in the past been capable of 
such fair construction as to meet in a marvellous way 
the development and emergencies of our country, which 
could not have been anticipated by those who framed 
it in any detail at all, and I am very certain that the 
same Constitution will meet the emergencies that may 
come in the future.—William H. Taft at Augusta. 


An Opera-bouffe Performance 

We find ourselves wholly unable to regard 
seriously the President’s attempt to put JosEPH 
Puurrzer in jail for libelling the United States 
and Dovetas Ropinson. And yet the learned 
Attorney-General of the famous Corsican name 
has subpoenaed a number of newspaper men, 
mailing-clerks, ef al., to appear in court and 
divulge all facts presumed to be in their possession. 
Apparently the sleuths have been at work, and 
the proceedings are enveloped in an atmosphere 
of becoming mystery. At this writing, Mr. Bona- 
PARTE is saying in his most portentous manner 
that he will make a full statement “in a few 
days.” Meanwhile we may only guess at the 
schemes hatching in that wondrous mind and re- 
call previous futile attempts of angry politicians 
to choke the press. The Federalists made the first 
mess of it in 1798, when they passed the Sedition 
Act, which provided for the fining and imprison- 
ing of any person found guilty of printing or 
publishing “any false, scandalous, and malicious 
writings against the government of the United 
States, or either House of Congress, or the Presi- 
dent, with intent to defame them, or to bring them 
into contempt or disrepute.” Hatton protested 
in a note to Watcorr while the bill was pending, 
saying: 

Let us not establish a tyranny. Energy is a very 

different thing from violence. If we take no false step, 
we shall be essentially united; but if we push things 
to an extreme, we shall then give to parties body and 
solidity. 
But the Federal leaders of that day were as in- 
capable as our present Chief Magistrate of dis- 
criminating between energy and violence, and the 
bill was enacted. The people expressed their view 
emphatically at the first opportunity, two years 
later, when they drove the Federalists out of power 
and compelled an immediate repeal of the op- 
pressive legislation. 

No further effort to impair the freedom of the 
press was made until 1873, when the Grant ad- 
ministration, smarting under the eriticisms of the 
Sun, resolved to silence it, and to that end un- 
dertook by the exercise of despotic authority to 
compel Cuartes A. Dana to answer in Washing- 
ton for what he had said in New York. Applica- 
tion was made to the United States district court 
for a warrant of removal, but in a memorable 
decision Judge Bratrcurorn refused the warrant, 
holding the proposed form of trial to be uncon- 
stitutional. Enlightened publie opinion strongly 
supported Mr. Dana in his resistance of the sub- 
pena which would have placed him at the mercy 
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of the Washington ring. Returning thanks to the 
ablest newspapers in the country, which had stood 
with him unfalteringly, Mr. Dana said: 

And so the press rises to the comprehension and 
assertion of its own dignity and power. And all petty 
and despicable jealousies and rivalries are buried deep 
in the strong current of the brotherhood of the press— 
the brotherhood representation of the rights of the 
people. j 


We direct the attention of the present angry 
administration to these memorable words. In a 
like contingency they would prove to be as true 
now as they were then. We have no means of 
ascertaining at the moment the curious process by 
which the Attorney-General proposes,to carry out 
his master’s order to prosecute Mr. Punirzer for 
criminal libel in the Federal courts on behalf of 
the United States of America, because, forsooth, 
his paper printed things about “my _ brother-in- 
law ” which the aforesaid brother-in-law resented. 
But if that mightily resourceful official has in 
mind any such hocus-poeus proceedings as were 
attempted against Mr. Dana, he will discover very 
quickly that the press surely, the public probably, 
and the courts almost to,a certainty will stand as 
a unit against a ridiculous assumption of un- 
precedented and unwarranted authority. The peo- 
ple are not worried over the World’s attempts to 
trace to their final resting-place the millions that 
were wheedled out of Congress. In point of fact, 
they would like to know a good deal more about 
it than has yet come to light, and are quite willing 
that the World or anybody else shall dig to the 
bottom. They have nct been slandered, and do 
not feel that they have been. Neither has the 
government. Congress, which voted the money, 
manifests no excitement. Why should the Presi- 
dent? And does anybody suppose for a fraction 
of a minute that he would, except to divert at- 
tention from real issues and put upon the govern- 
ment the cost of exculpating “ my brother-in-law,” 
to whom, if he has been injured, the courts are 
open? Fudge! 


Let Us Be Polite 

We take the liberty of suggesting to our es- 
teemed contemporaries the propriety and desirabil- 
ity of speaking of our highest officials in terms 
indicative of respect for both the individuals and 
the positions they occupy. President Roosrve.t 
has never signified that he disliked being called 
“Trppy,” and once during the campaign Mr. Tarr 
good-naturedly told some folks to call him “ Bru.” 
But it is a poor practice and one not calculated 
to enhance our repute for manners at home or 
abroad. There may be some excuse for those who 
feel sufficiently familiar to say “ Bini” till March 
4th and “ Trppy ” thereafter, but while President 
it should be “Mr. Roosevett” or “ Mr. Tarr.” 
And do let the Vice-President be Mr. SHERMAN. 
“Sunny Jim” is enough to justify the breaking 
of every prohibitory statute in the land. 


The Tillman Episode 

There is no issue of fact between the President 
and Senator TitpMan. The Senator believed that 
a corporation held about two million acres of 
government lands unlawfully and proposed meas- 
ures to make it give them up. That was all 
right and in line with his public duty. But he 
employed an agent to obtain about a thousand 
acres of the land for himself and relatives when 
they should become available for settlement at the 
fixed price. That was all wrong. Not that he 
had no right to do so. He had as much right 
as anybody else. But his attempt to reap personal 
advantage through pressing legislation was mani- 
festly improper. That he was not conscious of 
doing what he should not is evident from the fact 
that he made no secret of his intention, and, as 
soon as he learned that his name was being used 
by schemers, he dropped the project entirely. He 
committed no crime, and though, perhaps, as he 
himself declares, “disingenuous” in his original 
statement to the Senate to the effect that he had 
not “undertaken ” to obtain the land, he seems 
not to have been intentionally so, claiming to 
have used the word in its common legal meaning 
as synonymous with “ contracted.” But the Presi- 
dent had his sleuths on the trail, and on the day 
when the House pronounced him a prevaricator, 
he attempted to divert attention by making their 
findings public. The President had no legal right 
to use the Secret Service for such a purpose, to 
begin with, and, secondly, finding no evidence of 
erime, he had no moral right to cunningly group 
indications of mere impropriety in an official 
document to blacken the character of a political 
enemy. The Senate is the judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its own members, and, as the Times truly 
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says, “it is no part of the President’s business to 
inquire into or pass upon the behavior of Sen- 
ators.” Apparently it was the President’s pur- 
pose to show that he really has pigeonholes full 
of incriminatory evidence against Congressmen, 
and stands ready to carry out his repeated threats 
through the Tribune to publish it if they don’t 
let up on him. More reprehensible conduct on 
the part of a President of the United States could 
hardly be imagined. It is, as the World declares, 
government by blackmail, far removed from any 
proper conception of public duty, and wholly for- 
eign to any measurable sense of personal honor. 
If Mr. Roosevett has evidence to convict Con- 
gressmen of crimes, he ought to produce it. If 
he hasn’t, he ought to shut up. He ought to 
shut up, anyway. 


No Room for Favorites 

The incoming Cabinet is not to be composed of 
clerks. We are reliably informed that, before ac- 
cepting the post of Secretary of State, Mr. Knox 
insisted that he, and not the President, should 
be Mr. Tart’s chief adviser in selecting his col- 
leagues, and that they should be men of independ- 
ent minds. What is more, the President-elect, with 
grace and, we may well believe, with gratefulness, 
signified his acquiescence. Mr. Knox begins well. 


Millions by the Hundreds 

Senator Hopkins has introduced a bill author- 
izing the sale of $365,000,000 of bonds to provide 
funds for “completing ” the Panama Canal. The 
original estimate of the minority engineers whose 
recommendation was sustained by the President 
was $135,000,000, which was appropriated and has 
already been expended, along with about $90,000,- 
000 more drawn from the Treasury. The total 
cost is now placed, therefore, at $500,000,000, plus 
the $40,000,000 purchase price. This is just four 
times the original estimate of the minority en- 
gineers who have been appointed by the President 
to accompany Mr. Tarr and pass solemn judgment 
upon their own work. The eloquence of the testi- 
mony to their capacity is painfully apparent. In- 
cidentally, we adhere firmly to our expressed belief 
that the total cost will approximate one billion 
dollars. 


Congratulations 

The War Department delayed so long that we 
began to fear that it might not rise to full appre- 
ciation of its solemn responsibilities in an exigent 
situation. It is with no little relief, therefore, 
that we are enabled to record the fact that, on 
January 4th, a formal order was issued by the 
Department, “by direction of the President,” as- 
signing Lieutenant-Colonel Epcar A. Mearns to 
“active duty, with station in this city,” with in- 
structions to report to the Commander-in-chief. 
By a happy coincidence, another order was issued 
on the same day announcing the retirement of 
Major Epcar A. Mearns “by reason of disability 
incident to the service,” as a lieutenant-colonel, 
to date from January ist last, the date upon 
which he would have been promoted to a lieutenant- 
coloneley by reason of seniority, if found qualified. 
Major MrarNns was examined for promotion and 
found physically disqualified for the duties of 
lieutenant-colonel. The finding was based upon 


the Major’s application for retirement, in which . 


he alleged that he was afflicted with “extensive 
atrophy of the abdominothoracic muscles, involv- 
ing the epigastric and hypochondriac regions, with 
a partial paralysis of the perimysic and sarcolem- 
mic membranes extending to the obliquus exter- 
nus.” The lay mind, as we observed recently, was 
filled with anxious forebodings when forced to 
contemplate the affliction thus succinctly portrayed. 
But there was no real cause for apprehension, 
although, in point of fact, the Major’s recovery was 
really quite remarkable. In the short space of 
twenty-four hours his condition underwent a com- 
plete change. The surgeons were amazed by the 
marvellous improvement, and even the President, 
who is not easily surprised, is said to have man- 
ifested genuine astonishment. It was felt, how- 
ever, that full recuperation could hardly be gained 
in a climate free from fevers and bugs and lalla- 
paloosas and things, so the Major—or’ Lieutenant- 
Colonel, as he is now—will accompany THEODORE 
RooseEvELtT, citizen, upon his daring faunal expe- 
dition to the jungles of Africa. “Under these 
orders,” says the happy Associated Press, “ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mearns will receive the full pay 
and allowance of a lieutenant-colonel on the active 
list during his entire service under his assign- 
ment with Mr. Roosrvett in this city and in Af- 
rica.” All other members of the Hunt continue 
to be in prime condition and splendid rifle-shots. 
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In Darkest Africa 
A PERFECTLY CORKING TIME, 


OR, 


INSPIRATION FROM A GLOWING EXAMPLE TO THE 
YOUTHS OF AMERICA TO CULTIVATE LOFTY IDEALS. 


By a Mighty Hunter 


I was reaching for my rifle when the rhino caught 
sight of me. It was too late. I turned and ran toward 
the river. A dive would save me. I thought of the 
crocodiles. I felt the puff of the rhino’s foul breath. 
My heart sank. I had one chance to jump aside and 
let the rhino pass. I jumped, and the roaring animal 
wiped its gore-stained cheek on me as I did. I doubled 
on my tracks, the demoniac brute frothing in fury 
after me. As I passed under the hammock where my 
comrade lay between life and death, there was a vivid 
flash, a deafening roar filled the world, and I fell. The 
rhincceros rolled over, squirting a stream of hot blood 
on me from a wound in its neck. I looked up, dazed 
and breathless. I didn’t know whether I was dead or 
alive. I felt the huge, throbbing carcass beside me. 
The yellow, fever-stained, hollow-eyed face of DE 
Viturers looked over the hammock and asked, “ Are 
you hurt?” 

“T think not,” I answered. “ What happened?” 

I got no answer. Der VILLIeERS sank back with a 
groan. I sprang to the side of the hammock. I 
thought he was dead. His breast was covered with 
blood. I opened his shirt and saw his right collar-bone 
broken and protruding through the flesh. I forced 
some brandy down his throat and he revived. ‘“ What 
happened?” I asked again. 

“You had one chance for life, and that was the 
I had one chance in a thousand 
of saving you and killing the rhino. I took it and 
gave the rhino both barrels of the express. Your face 
is singed a little from the flash. The recoil of the 
blunderbuss has hurt my shoulder.” 

He put his left hand over and felt the shattered 
collar-bone. “I suppose it’s all up with me,” he said. 
“This, on top of the fever, is too much.” He smiled 
and fell back unconscious. 

The natives who had fled returned, and we examined 
the five porters who got the rhino’s charge. Two were 
dead, three badly injured. 

Through that night I sat beside my unconscious 
comrade in the flicker of the camp fires, listening to 
the dull, monotonous droning of the insects in the 
trees, and seeing faces in the embers, one face especially, 
a kind, thin face crowned with white hair weeping as 
I told her of Jappie, her hunter son’s death. The chill 
before dawn struck the earth. I turned to put some 
wood on the fire. Glaring in the grass a few yards 
away I saw two green, phosphorescent eyes. I seized 
my Luger pistol and rose. Like a flash a lion sprang 
away before I could sheot. A little later the forest 
burst into thunderous roars. It seemed to be full of 
lions, which were attracted by the smell of the rhino’s 
blood. 

De Vitirers did not die. He came through it all. 
He now organizes hunting expeditions into East Africa 
and in all probability he will be one of the RoosEVELT 
party.—Fritz Duquesne in Hampton’s Magazine. 


death of the rhino. 


Wanted : 
Dime novels. 


Address OLp SLEUTH Pus. Co. 
- 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Hail, Lafflapaloosa ! 

We present herewith a striking photograph, 
obtained at great expense from Central Africa, 
of a galloping lallapaloosa: ; 

















It is a fine specimen of the ferocious animals 
now being trained to be shot “to preserve and 
not to kill.” 
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Courage in Congress 
The New York Evening Post says in a leading 
editorial : 


All this, however, only throws us back on the ques- 
tion why Congress should. have been heaping up so 
intense a hatred of the President. Was it due to 
jealousy of his popularity? Was it envy of his fame? 
Was it even resentment at his dictatorial manners? 
None of these things. The truth of the matter it is a 
delicate thing to state, but no one who has any ac- 
quaintance with Congressmen, no one who knows Wash- 
ington, can have any doubt what that truth is. 

It is, in a word, that Congress does not believe in 
President RoosEvELT’s moral sincerity. It thinks him 
hypocritical. He has lectured it and the country on 
truthfulness, yet nine out of ten Congressmen believe 
Mr. Roosevett himself to be habitually untruthful. 
He has posed as a champion of fair play, yet Con- 
gressmen believe him to fight foul. They picture him 
as living in and delighting in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, intrigue, and calumny. 

In short, Congress is thoroughly convinced that all 
the superior moral exhortation which it has had from 
President RoosEvELT has come from a man who allows 
in himself the thing he condemns in others. 

Mind, we do not say that Congress is right about it. 
We only state what it believes to be true. Congress- 
men may be deceived, but there can be no question that 
this is what they honestly think about the President. 


We believe this to be an accurate statement of 
the opinion of a large majority of Congressmen. 
We observe further that these very Representatives, 
now so brave and so jealous of their prerogatives, 
sang very low while the President held the sword 
of patronage over their heads. Anybody can kick 
a dead lion with impunity. 


Excusable 

The Independent expresses disappointment with 
the World almanac because it gives the population 
as the same as last year. It is a just complaint, 
but not without excuse. Actuated by a stern de- 
termination to keep his almanac up to date, 
Brother Putirzer has been in the habit of taking 
his census personally at the very last minute be- 
fore going to press. This year, when the time 
came, he was busy with other things. 


The League in Conference 

Obviously impressed by the admirable work of 
the Interdependent League, the Hartford Times 
rises to remark: 


We congratulate the Hon. THEopORE ROOSEVELT on 
the fact that his most loyal and admiring support 
which he is now receiving as President of the United 
States comes from the Hon. WiLtiAM RANDOLPH 
Hearst. We do not know whether Mr. Hearst is 
looking for editorial talent, but we suppose there is 


always room for first-class men in his editorial de-- 


partment, and it would seem that the HEARST news- 
paper syndicate would afford to Mr. Roosrvett, after 
his retirement from the White House, a much more 
satisfactory means of keeping himself in the public 
eye than the circumscribed field afforded by the ar- 
rangement with the Rev. Lyman Appotr. We assume 
that Brother Asgorr would consent—though with re- 
luctance—-for the sake of good government, and to 
keep the national sense of honor keen and bright, to 
release Mr. RoosEvett to Brother Hearst, if the latter 
should propose it. Moreover, Brother Hearst is 
understood to pay much higher salaries than Brother 
AssortT can afford to pay to editorial contributors. 


Pausing only to admonish the 7'imes that money 
is no object, we may observe that Brother Hearst 
is now hastening across the continent from Cali- 
fornia to open negotiations with Brother LyMan 
Assott, who has still what is known in secular 
circles as the first call, but is adjudged susceptible 
to the influence of fraternal association. We 
await the result of this friendly rivalry for the 
possession of the Greatest. Series of Politico- 
religio-scientifico Articles Ever Written by Mortal 
Man with ill-concealed anxiety. . 
Tot! Tut! 

The chief argument adduced on the floor of the 
House was that the traditions of the House were 
against it.—The Outlook. 


Not at all! 


The chief argument in favor of the provision was 
that the Congressmen did not themselves wish to be 
investigated —From the President’s Message of Janu- 
ary 4th. 


The first thing Brother Lyman Arsott knows, the 
bogey man will catch him if he don’t watch out. 


Harvard’s President Elect 

When President Exior was doing the honors at 
Harvard to Prince Henry of Prussia, he told him 
in some welcoming remarks that every member 
of the Harvard Corporation was of a family that 
had served the public in Massachusetts (we quote 
from memory) for not less than six generations. 
The tradition that drives men to serve the public 
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is strong in the strong Massachusetts families, 
and we have always supposed that when the Har- 
vard Corporation’ came to choose a new president 
they would choose a man who stood for that tradi- 
tion, provided they could find a fit one. Mr. As- 
noTt LAWRENCE LcwELL exemplifies that valuable 
tradition, and he is a fit man to be President of 
Harvard, and to have chosen him to be President 
Euior’s successor is just what was to be expected 
of the Harvard Corporation. It an ad- 
mirable choice. If a man so penetrated with the 
atmosphere of Massachusetts as President E ior 
was fit to be President of Harvard, there is no rea- 
son why Mr. Lowe. should not be fit to follow 
him, for he is no more and no less of Massachu- 
setts than Dr. Enior is. There were those who 
hoped that Harvard would go outside of her im- 
mediate environment for her president, choosing 
a Western or a Southern man—some one a little 
outside of the family, who might perhaps make 
the university seem more homelike to students 
from afar, and broaden and extend its influence. 
That is a natural feeling, but there is this to say 
on the other side—that Harvard as President Exior 
leaves her is an institution that interests every 
other college and university in the land, that part 
of the interest she excites and the influence and 
authority she exerts is due to her personality, to 
her being a little different from other institutions, 
and reflecting certain qualities of her age and her 
site in the most cultivated and one of the longest 
civilized corners of the United States. That she 
is the more attractive and more useful to distant 
communities because of the differences in her 
qualities and point of view than she would be if 
those differences became likenesses seems probable 
at least, provided, of course, that her differences 
continue to be worth coming a thousand miles to 
feel or to observe. So we do not look for any 
intimations of regret from persons that are really 
interested and really informed that Harvard has 
found at home the man she wants. 


seems 


A Natural Choice 

It is vitally important to the prestige of the 
Massachusetts university that she should keep her 
hold on the whole country, and her people are well 
aware of that. The ‘country has been growing 
steadily away from her for two hundred and 
seventy-three years, but as yet she has not become 
a local institution and does not mean to if she 
ean help it. Choosing Mr. Lowett, she takes 
the man that seems to her most like the man she 
is about to lose, a member of her family and her 
faculty, a lawyer practised in the affairs of busi- 
ness, a writer and historian of high distinction, 
a man of vigor, in excellent health, and fifty-two 
years old. Probably Mr. LoweLtt would be glad 
to be somewhat younger, if he could, to allay the 
concern of folks who confide in youth, but in truth 
he is only just about as old at fifty-two as Presi- 
dent Extor was at that age. He is made of excel- 
lent materials that have been wisely used ever 
since he has had them. He has done many things 
well, has seen more than one aspect of life, and is 
fully able to appreciate that the job he is to direct 
is to make men rather than Harvard men, and 
to make good Americans rather than Bostonians. 
He is far from being a narrow man, though he 
has the flavor of his environment. 


This is the Terminus 

The niece of Ambassador Rem and_ the 
granddaughter of Darius O. Mitts was married 
last week to a good-looking young Englishman, 
the Earl of Grannard, King Epwarp’s Master of 
Horse. Judging by his picture, he is a good young 
man to marry, and we don’t doubt that he is as 
good as he looks. But why are our likely girls 
whom Fortune has favored with special marks 
of her bounty so prone to find away from home the 
gentlemen upon whom it suits them to confer 
happiness? * And they like them with titles, don’t 
they? Miss Minus has lived abroad a good deal 
since her uncle has had a foreign job, and that 
she should have married a man that was in sight, 
rather than one that wasn’t, is natural enough. 
But back of that is the fact that our American 
girls seem to find the conditions of life as shaped 
and lived by persons advantageously situated in 
foreign parts more interesting and alluring than 
our American life here at home. We don’t think 
that is going to be so much longer. Life in these 
States is more interesting now—take it by and 
large—than it is anywhere else, and it has only 
begun. It takes time to make a way station of 
anything so well established as Europe, but, after 
ali, North America is the present terminus of 
civilization, and it is here that the through pas- 
sengers are getting off. 








Some Aspects of Nature 
Iv looked like a grain of yellow sand fitted with six 
neat and. agile legs and it hastened diagonally across 
the printed page with all the air of making the 
shortest cut to an appointment where important 


business was to be transacted. It seemed innocent and ~* 


busy and self-important, but the reader desiring to 
distinguish an s from an e set his thumb on the little 
creature, and in the place of the errand and the ac- 
tivity, the egoistic business and liveliness there was 
only a faint brown smudge on the page which the 
reader turned. The microscopic speck of life was 
sacrificed to a higher cause, and the reader, at any 
rate, was peacefully unaware of causing disaster or 
mourning by his impatient assassination. 

In not unlike manner, the other day, some hundred 
thousand human beings were swept out of existence 
by one of nature’s cataclysmic outbursts. On a larger 
seale, disaster, falling so suddenly upon men like our- 
selves, brings home to us the vast, embracing meta- 
morphosis that goes on continuously in the universe. 
One day these men were all alive and eager, eating, 
drinking, loving, rejoicing, weeping, making them- 
selves secure and comfortable within their transient 
homes, and the next day dissolution clothed a barren 
chaos where they had been. 

We house ourselves, for a brief time, on an earth 
which is spinning through infinite spaces, where three- 
fourths of its surface is formed of devouring waves fatal 
to man, where mountains vomit up burning fire, and the 
winds drop pestilence as they blow. Beyond our 
dwelling, out in the vague blue spaces, numberless 
heavenly bodies spin, endlessly shifting positions. An 
embryo world is flung out from a nebula and across 
the sky another is condensed into a twirling ball of 
flame and sent spinning through the universe; moons 
and planets are making and breaking again; space is 
dotted with flying meteors and shooting stars; planets 
cross and recross in the great maze of the cosmic dance. 
The tired moons, cold and weary, drop away into stars 
and are reabsorbed, and frozen suns jostle against 
one another and melt into vapor, while the blow gener- 
ates a new heat and new worlds emerge and flit along 
the wonie course. Even in the little attic where the 
reader sits juggling with words as his toys, the drama 
is repeated in little; a ray of sun beating through the 
dormer window picks up the motes of dust and sets 
them whirling into a miniature dance of the worlds, 
and the eyes that gaze and note and wonder are them- 
selves but glued-together atoms which shall shortly 
be broken and seattered dust, floating along at the 
winds’ will or set a-ecapering by the heat. 

But in the midst of wheeling suns and planets, in a 
universe where man is apparently so slight an atom 
that he may be destroyed by the hundred thousand, 
what is it that stands firm and looks on unaffrighted, 
trusting, hoping, believing? Man hears the turmoil, 
sees the tragedies, offers his sympathies, works his 
remedies and moves on, over it all, still pursuing his 
ends, eager, zealous, unaffrighted, doing what lies at 
his hand to do, learning what he can, valiantly ignor- 
ing his helplessness, and to the last cheerfully gazing 
out into that great domain that lies beyond his con- 
ceptive powers. 

Surely nature has little care for the stability of 
bodies: it makes and unmakes; it builds up and de- 
strovs: it shifts its lines: the sea makes in upon the 
land and eats the coast: the wind-blown sands heap 
themselves up into hills and tumble down upon the 
tree tops, and the living forest is turned into coal- 
mines. The methods of nature are all methods of 
endless change. And yet EMERSON says: “ All loss, 
all pain is particular; the universe remains to the 
heart unhurt.” Over the scenes of death and desola- 
tion, above the pain of physical suffering, of mortal 
loss and broken lives, the sun goes smiling across the 
sky in a universe * to the heart unhurt.” Whatever 
disasters seem to the finite eve they are as tiny inci- 
dents in the course of the world’s life as the death of 
the sand-ant to the reader. 

Yes, here comes my mistress, the Soul. 

The Soul: 

Forever and forever—longer than soil is brown and 
solid— 

Longer than water ebbs and_ flows. 

This thought and this one only can console man in 
the face of material disaster. In each body there 
dwells something not all confined; whose fate is di- 
voreed from the body's fate; somethire that any 
moment may step outside and take a wocr view, can 
foresee the ealm and upbuilding that {low disaster 
and calamity, ave, ean foresee and set to swork at it: 
Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what T am. 


Let any man ask himself if all that ‘he is goes down 
to breakfast and*y ds the morning paper: or if all 
that he is drops to sleep weary and outdone by the 
day's frettings and fumings. Let any man ask him- 
self if all the acts and the words of his life were 
gathered together in a shovel and presented, would he 
be willing to call them all that he is? When the 
corpse of our dead friend lies in the room with us we 
have all these things, his face and his hands, his length 
and breadth, his echoing words and treasured deeds, 
and vet we say our friend is gone, and this that re- 
mains is fit only to be 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and_ trees. 

How difficult it is m our daily struggles with mat- 

ter, our rearing and training and teaching the body to 
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do its work, to remember its reality, its inspirer! And 
yet, herein is all life. Life is not in the body, nor in 
the house, nor in the world, except as the soul flows 
through them, and the fate of the soul is divorced 
from these things; it neither begins nor ends with 
them; it merely flows through coaxing matter into 
momentary life and efficiency, and passing out in due 
time to further eternal works— 

Who knows if life be not death, and death life? 

“For I think,” says Socrates, “that we are very 
likely dead; and I have heard a wise man say that at 
this very moment we are dead and that the body is 
a tomb, and that the part of the soul which is the 
seat of the desires is liable to be influenced and tossed 
about in different ways.” 

One thing, too, becomes more and more certain as 
the history of the world rolls up and we read it. Only 
those can bear life who, by some means, keep alive 
a knowledge of the soul; only those live life trium- 
phantly and courageously who by some means keep 
up communication between the temporal mind and its 
soul. The means are varied; SocRATES’ way was one, 
and WuiItMAN’s another. St. Francis found the per- 
fect way and yet in lesser degree, with fainter beauty 
LuTner and Knox and SAvoNnAROLA, St. JOHN and 
St. CATHERINE, and hundreds of thousands of men and 
women to-day know and speak to their souls, “ Be- 
cause, having looked at the objects of the universe, I 
find there is no one, not any particle of one, but has 
reference to the soul.” 

Surely these “objects of the universe” at which 
WuitMAN looked have little respect for the body, born 
and wiped out in a day, passing and _ repassing, 
flowing past us in varying shapes like waves of ciga- 
rette smoke, in cloudy rings of vapor that expand and 
melt into nothing. 

No; whoever will bea king in this adventure of 
life and refuse to let it. crackle and go up in smoke 
must somehow learn to discern the soul that smiles be- 
yond, and “to the heart, unhurt” by the flowing in- 
stability of matter, and holding by the greater part 
he may vet become what all men owe it to themselves 
to be, one whom “ destiny may not surprise nor death 
dismay.” 





Correspondence 
THE DISLOYALTIES OF CARL SCHURZ 


ASHEVILLE, N.C., Fanuary 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is good to be reminded of Carl Schurz. 
The third volume of his reminiscences is a somewhat 
unsatisfying volume, because he himself falls on si- 
lence in the middle of it and other voices bring us 
on to the end. But the life thus untimely broken off 
at seventy-six has something in common with John 
Brown’s soul. We cannot help believing that still— 
although, it must be confessed, we hear less of Schurz 
these days than we should like—it goes marching on. 

How it did march on, in point of fact! Before the 
German Schurz was properly out of college, he was 
crawling through the sewer to his escape from the 
doomed fortress of Rastatt; and here, in the opening 
chapter of this third volume, we find the American 
Schurz on the Gettysburg heights watching Pickett’s 
charge. It reminds one of Charles O’Malley and 
other of Charles Lever’s novels—-the way the man 
was from first to last acting a part in the chief 
events of his time and encountering its most potent 
personalities; but there is no denying the record. It 
makes one again acknowledge that the novelists can- 
not match the strangeness of the facts of real lives. 

Nor the consistency, either. That is why, to a 
certain sort of mind, Schurz’s life seems inconsistent. 
It hadn't the consistency of the lives of heroes in 
novels, because he was always ready to change sides 
when the sides seemed to him to have exchanged 
principles. 

Take particularly the American part of his career 
as the part with which Americans are, of course, most 
familiar. A Republican from the birth of the Repub- 
lican party, he supported Seward for the Presidential 
nomination in 1860. Becoming well acquainted with 
Lincoln, however, he soon concluded that the con- 
vention had made no mistake, and throughout the 
war was continually drawing closer and closer to the 
President, whom he seems to have powerfully in- 
fluenced in the most momentous decision of his life 
—the decision to issue the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. When Andrew Johnson succeeded to the Presi- 
deney he also asked Schurz to be his adviser; and 
it is now generally admitted by historians that the 
Reconstruction policy which Johnson tried vainly to 
‘arry out was substantially the same policy to which 
Lincoln was fast committine, himself when he died. 
Johnson sent Schurz South to¥study the situation and 
report, but the report he made proved good material 
for Sumner and Stevens—Johnson’s arch opponents in 
Congress—and helped to defeat the Pre idential pro- 
gramme, Professor Dunning, who has%helped Mr. 
Frederic Baneroft complete Schurz’s story from the 
point where the reminiscences end, has shown clear- 
ly in his own history of the period that he sym- 
pathizes with the general attitude of Lincoln and 
Johnson rather than with that of Schurz and Sum- 
ner. But we faney he would not find Schurz incon- 
sistent or disloyal; for Schurz, bred in the European 
school of human rights, went beyond Lincoln in the 
demands he made for the freedmen, and in his faith 
in their fitness for full citizenship in a republic. 

And yet. in 1870, largely on this same Southern 
question, Sehurz turned against Grant’s administra- 
tion, this time demanding more generous treatment 
for the Southern whites, and in 1872 he took the 
leading part in the so-called “ Liberal Republican ” 
movement which ended in the fiasco of the Greeley 
candidacy. 
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Here was ground enough for the * stalwart” Conk- 
ling to stand on and denounce Schurz for unspeakable 
disloyalty; but Schurz, living, refused to wither un- 
der Conkling’s invective—Conkling, on the contrary, 
fumed under Schurz’s retort—and now his memory 
does not seem to suffer from it. Although the move- 
ment he led proved one of the most hapless, it was 
nevertheless one of the most nobly conceived in all 
our political history. 

For rejoining the Republican party in 1876, sup- 
porting Hayes, and serving in his cabinet—the civil- 
service reformer par excellence of an administration 
that deserves more praise than it gets—Schurz got 
less abuse than usual. But when, in 1884, he led 
the mugwumps in the support of Cleveland he in- 
curred a malignity deeper than Conkling’s, and se- 
cured for himself a distinct primacy among those 
best-hated contemporaries to whom Blaine devotes 
the liveliest paragraphs of his Twenty Years in Con- 
gress. Again, however, the traitor remained un- 
crushed, and it is easier now for his biographers to 
justify his treason of that particular campaign than 
it will be for President Roosevelt’s biographers to ex- 
plain his loyalty. 

And so it was to the end. In 1896, when Schurz, 
although still thoroughly discontent with the Re- 
publican party, went West and dealt Bryan and free 
silver a resounding body blow, he found himself in 
the company of so many and such respectable traitors 
that he got off lightly; and by 1900, when he opposed 
McKinley and supported Bryan on the issue of Im- 
perialism, even the truly loyal had got so used to his 
strange ways that they let him alone. He had al- 
ready, in 1898, begun another scandalous apostasy 
when he wrote to Theodore Roosevelt, then running 
(in khaki and a cowboy hat) for Governor of New 
York: “We have long been friends, and I ardently 
hoped to be able to support you for the Governor- 
ship. ... I continued to hope until I read your 
Carnegie Hall speech. . . . I cannot tell you, remem- 
bering our long and sincere friendship, how painful 
it is for me to be obliged to say this.” That final 
disloyalty he completed, in 1904, with the famous 
“Two Roosevelts ” letter. That that letter did not 
evoke from the White House any of those now fa- 
wiliar objurgations which Judge Parker was then en- 
countering gives us hope concerning our next ex- 
President. 

Is there more or less than there used to be of this 
disloyalty to men and parties that spells loyalty to 
causes, to mankind? If less, then there is the more 
reason to regret Carl Schurz; if more—and we be- 
lieve there is more—then we should count his career 
a cause of the change. In this respect we can think 
of but one other American career to be compared to 
his—that of George William Curtis. As Lord Hali- 
fax made the term “trimmer” honorable in English 
history, so these two men made the terms “mug- 
wump” and “independent” honorable among us. 

Nor is this the only fine association of their names. 


‘Schurz succeeded Curtis as President of the Civil 


Service Reform League; and when death robbed these 
columns of the charm only Curtis could give them it 
was Schurz—and who else was there, indeed, that 
could be thought of to fill such a vacaney?—who took 
his place. May Harper’s WEEKLY keep the tradition 
of disloyalty which it thus inherits. I am, sir, 
WILLIAM GARROTT Brown. 





The Iconoclasts 


“Paul Revere a myth!”—Datly Paper 

Tuky say that Paul Revere’s a myth, 

That Shakespeare was Lord Bacon’s name; 
That good old Homer’s name was Smith, 

And so deny the poet’s fame. 
They tell us that the Trojan fray 

Was but a common vulgar row— 
I wonder what the deuce they'll say 

A hundred years from now? 


No doubt they'll say that Tammany 

Was not the Sachem of New York; 
That Lyman Abbott, LL.D. 

Wrote Teddy’s message on the Stork. 
They'll say that Lincoln Steffens wrote 

O. Khayyam’s verses on “The Bough”; 
And call Depew an anecdote 

A hundred years from now! 


Some critic with an avid eye 

For dark and deep historic fake 
Will rise and blatantly deny 

That Haskell ever got the shake. 
They'll tell us Rockefeller had 

Red ringlets hanging from his brow; 
Dub Lawson Mrs. Eddy’s dad; 

A hundred years from now! 


Some Aleck smart of that far time 
Will delve into our present day, 
And say that Gompers was a rhyme, 

A bit of bogie-roundelay ; 
That Cannon was a work of art 
Hand-painted on the gilded prow 
Of Uncle Sammy’s Tariff-Cart, 
’ A hundred years from now! 


They’ll say that Hearst was but a dream; 
That Brisbane wrote Tom Watson’s books; 
That Fields and Weber were a team 
That preached the Gospel to our crooks; 
And they’ll deny that Charlie Morse 
Carnegie’s Book-Stalls did endow, 
And claim Hughes was a Trotting-Horse, 
A hundred years from now! 


Heav’n help us when these Knockers knock! 
No record’s safe when they begin. 
They'll prove that Bok was never Bok, 
That Bryan was bereft of chin. 
What use is Hohenzollern blood, 
What use is effort, toil, and vow? 
They’ll prove the Kaiser’s name was Mud 
A hundred years from now! ; 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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A panorama of Messina from the harbor, showing the shattered buildings afire along the water front 
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King Victor Emmanuel of Italy (indicated by the cross) and his staff visiting the victims of the earthquake at Reggio 
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IN THE ITALIAN CITIES OF SORROW 


THE KING OF ITALY AND HIS QUEEN WERE TIRELESS IN THEIR TASK OF “AIDING AND COMFORTING THEIR DIS- 
TRAUGHT PEOPLE. AT MESSINA AND REGGIO THEY FOUND TWO OF THEIR FAIREST CITIES ALL SAVE OBLITERATED 





Copyright, 1909, by the Press Publishing Co. Copyright, 1909, by the Press Publishing Co. 
Ruins in the crowded tenement district of The crumbling remains of the buildings that 
Messina where thousands fost their lives stood on Messina’s sickle-shaped water front 
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A view of one of the main streets of Messina where the buildings were tern apart and flung in heaps of rujns in the roadway 
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A corner of Messina’s ruined plaza with its shattered houses. An Italian military patrol station may be seen at the right 


WHEN IWNATURE RISES IN HER SENSELESS WRATH 


MESSINA, THE FAIREST, BUSIEST CITY OF SICILY, WAS LAID IN RUINS BY THE EARTHQUAKE, ITS PEOPLE KILLED BY THOUSANDS, AND THOSE WHO 
ESCAPED WERE TORTURED FOR DAYS BY HUNGER AND EXPOSURE. THE KING OF ITALY DECLARES THE CITY SHALL BE REBUILT FATRER THAN BEFORE 
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the first shock of earthquake on December 28. The broken pavement shows the upheaval of the earth 
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One of the palaces in Messina riven to the roof by the shock The wreckage in a street which made the recovery of bodies an appalling task 
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In such ruins as these the Italian Queen labored valiantly to succor the living What remained of homes in Messina when the earth paused in its trembling 


MESSINA, A CITY THAT WAS 


WITHIN THE SPACE OF THIRTY-TWO SECONDS MESSINA, ONE OF THE OLDEST CITIES OF EUROPE, WHOSE SPLENDID, SICKLE-SHAPED WATER FRONT HAD 
BEEN FAMOUS SINCE BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA, WAS TRANSFORMED INTO A VAST HEAP OF RUBBLE AND RUINS PILED UPON THOUSANDS OF DEAD 
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For many days the roads out of Messina and neighboring towns were crowded with refugees and their hastily laden carts 
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Destitute survivors at Messina going to the naval quay to await transportation northward British bluejackets aiding the injured 
( 
An 
AS SOON AS THE ITALIAN PEOPLE RECOVERED FROM THE FIRST MOMENTS OF HORROR THERE WAS A GENERAL FLIGHT FROM THE SHAT- Mu 


TERED CITIES. IN THIS THE WARSHIPS OF SEVERAL COUNTRIES GAVE IMMEDIATE AID, TRANSPORTING THE REFUGEES TO NORTHERN CITIES 
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“In a Winter Port” 
BY HANS HARTEG 




















“On the Watch” “Bavarian Peasants of Dachau” 
LY PROFESSOR WILHELM TRUBNER BY WILHELM LEIBL 




















“Mother ” 
BY ARTHUR LEWIN-FUNKE 




































































“A Peasant Girl” “The Surf’ 
BY PROFESSOR CARL BAUTZER BY ARNOLD BOCKLIN 


GERMAN ART OF TO-DAY 


An exhibition designed to represent contemporary achievements of German art, in painting and sculpture, is now on view in New York at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The marble sculpture, “Mother,” by Lewin-Funke, is a gift to the Museum from Mr. Edward D. Adams; Bocklin’s painting, “The Surf,” 
and Liebl’s “Bavarian Peasants,” were loaned by the Berlin National Gallery 
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Laura Jean Libbey 


ZEB PON one side of President Street, 
? Brooklyn, not far from the romantic 
rN purlieus of Prospect Park Circle, 

“ there stands a pale brown house. 
CS Outwardly it appears not different 
from the other houses that line this 
thoroughfare; and yet it is different, 
38 for it contains—except from three 
~*“ till five-thirty daily, upon fine after- 
noons—Laura Jean Libbey. 

What is arty By light of what canons may we 
affirm this writer, who has the power to uplift the 
hearts of millions of obscure people, inferior to those 
masters of psychological fictions whose first editions 

























Laura Jean Libbey—from a favorite portrait 


moulder upon the bookshelves of the department store? 
Probably the shop-girl who handles these, wiping the 
dust from their tarnished and frayed bindings at long 
intervals, is one of Miss Libbey’s great, silent audience. 
Perhaps she is among the innumerable unknown 
visitors and correspondents who besiege her daily. I 
take Miss Libbey as the prophetess of the proletariat, 
the voice of the dreams and aspirations of the level 
multitude, and therefore a significant figure among the 
writers of to-day. 

The large room on the second story was neither 
garish nor affectedly severe. Around the walls, which 
were covered with rich, red paper, were rows of book- 
cases, containing for the most part sets of the writ- 
ings of classical authors. To my masculine sense the 
impression of the room was general and not particular ; 
there was a pleasing and restful effect of harmonizing 
reds and browns. relieved by gleams of bronze from 
the winged Mercury statuette, the long bronze pendu- 
lum of the deep-booming clock, the gold lettering of 
the volumes in the glass cases, and the gaslight that 
shone on the gold shoes and hair of the author. At 
one end of the room Miss Libbey’s friend, wearing a 
black Liberty silk gown trimmed with pailletted 
bands, reclined in a eapacious chair of blue stamped 
leather. In a capacious chair of blue stamped leather 
Mrs. Van Mater Stilwell (Miss Libbey) reclined at the 
opposite end of the room. She looked younger than 
the years allotted her in the reference books and her 
voice had a pleasing sound. Her gown impressed me 
greatly; I do not remember it in detail, but it left 
the sense of a sad, dove-colored garment of clinging 
erépe de ,.Chine, cut square at the neck in Dutch 
fashion, with a finish of bands of Chinese embroidery 
in dull old tones of rose, green, and sienna. The gown 
gave the fashionable effect of long lines, the bands of 
Chinese embroidery extending to the feet, which were 
eneased in bronze slippers with little gold buckles. If 
this is not precisely what Miss Libbey wore it should 
have been. The skirts tumbled in beautiful, soft, 
shimmering folds, touched with high lights here and 
there by the effect of the gas. 

“Tell me how vou began to write,” I asked, seating 
myself in a ecapacious chair of blue stamped leather. 

* You ask me the old story,” Miss Libbey began, “a 
story old to me, and yet, I suppose, new to others. 
Well, I first began to be an authoress at the age of 
fourteen, while I was still at school. My teacher said 
to me, * Laura, | think you’d make an authoress,’ and 
she sent one of my essays to Mr. Robert Bonner, of the 
Vew York Ledger. He wouldn't believe it came from 
one of her pupils. 

“* Now, Laura, I’m going to send him another,’ she 
said. ‘I’m not going to ask you to write about flowers 
or trees: tell him vour thoughts on writing.’ I wrote 
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this essay and Mr. Bonner sent for me. When I got 
to his office I felt like running away. But he called 
out to me, ‘Come in, little girl, come in.’ I went in 
and said who I was, and he said: ‘Come and sit down 
here, child. Suppose you write a little story and bring 
it to me?’ I went home and wrote one of forty or 
fiftv chapters. When I took it to him I found that he 
only required one of half a column. He told me to go 
back and write another story. I spent three months 
on this, and put my whole heart and soul into it, and 
it was so good that he agreed to publish it, and paid 
me $140 for it. At that.time I was only fourteen 
years old. 

“* Now, understand, I’m not going to take your 
next story, Miss Libbey,’ he told me. 

**Oh, why not, Mr. Bonner, if I make it good 
enough?’ I pleaded. I was much wrought up and 
dreadiully cast down. The disappointment was 
terrible. 

“* Because it will do you good to go round among 
the publishers a bit,’ he answered. 

“*Don’t you ever take a second book from any 
author?’ I asked. 

“*WVery seldom,’ he answered. 

“ That’s how I began to write. My first great suc- 
cess came with the publication of Miss Middleton’s 
Lover. and since then I have been writing constantly.” 

Looking at her, it seemed difficult to believe that 
this delightfully youthful lady in the capacious 
chair of blue stamped leather was the author of Don’t 
Tell Mama; Zeta, the Oil King’s Sweetheart; and 
about eight-and-seventy other productions. 

“ How many plays have you written?” I asked. 

* Eighty,” replied Miss Libbey. 

“You have had eighty plays produced?” 

“No; one.” 

This is what she meant. Miss Libbey has an 
original method of work, initiated at the suggestion 
of Colonel Robert Ingersoll, whose acquaintance she 
made at the commencement of her literary cayeer. 
Most successful authors, said Colonel Ingersoll, made 
little synopses of plays before they wrote their books. 
“In ‘the first act,” he explained, “ you bring all your 
characters together. In the second act let them do 
something worth while. The third act must contain 
the climax, and the fourth should be devoted to the 
winding up.” Miss Libbey never forgot the Colonel’s 
suggestions. Each one of her books was written first 
as a play synopsis and copyrighted at Washington. 
Not all these plays have been translated into book 
form; conversely, too, not all her books have been 
dramatized in a shape suitable for production upon 
the stage. The following list of copyrighted plays 
is, however, more or less representative of the books. 
actually published by her: 

“The Sad Love Story of a Pretty Village Belle”; 
“Zeta, the Oil King’s Sweetheart”; “The Pretty 
Little Flirt’; ‘“ Young and Too Trusting”; “ Finding 
Uer Affinity ”’; “Led by a Girlish Impulse”; “ In .an 
Unguarded Moment”; “ Ruled His Heart for a Day”; 
“Quickly They Fell in Love—Then—”; “ Just What 
Sealed Her Fate”; ‘‘ Nobody Knew—But Her Enemies 
Guessed ”; “Ought the World to Condemn Her?”; 
* All the Way You Look at It”; “ Don’t Tell Mama ”; 
“When True Hearts Meet”; ‘Look Before You 
Leap ”:; “ Marriage—It Must Be”; ‘“ Perhaps Mother 
Knew Best’; “ A Young Girl’s Fatal Error”; “ Don’t 
Judge Her Too Harshly”; A _ Political Plot”; 
* Aunt Tommy”; “ Parted on Their Bridal Tour”; 
“Love or Honor”: “Do Yon Love Me, Dear?’; 
“When You Meet the Right One”; “ When Love is 
True’; “Could She Forget or Forgive”; “ Dulcie’s 
Devotion”; “In Spite of All”; ‘Gertrude Denning’s 
Love Affair ”; “ Miss Middleton’s Lover ”; “ Rent Me a 
Lover Gay”; “She’s a Merry, Innocent Coquette ”; 
“Under Promise”; “The Sad Love-Romance of Lola 
Dale”; “ When We Meet Again”; “ Knowing All, But 
Trusting Him Still’; ‘“ Lindaé’s Pitiful Atonement ”’; 
“Norrella, the Belle of the Ball”; ‘“ Pleasing her 
Parents or Losing a Lover”; ‘ Estranged, But They 
Still Loved”; “Fancy Free, Yet Linked for Life”; 
“Golden Moments of Lovers”; ‘“ Hastily Wooed—and 
as Quickly Parted’”’; “ When His Love Waned ”; “ An- 
other Man’s Treasure”; “Only a Flirtation”; “ The 
Price of a Young Girl’s Heart”; “The Abandoned 
Bride”; “The Heart of Saucy Susylyn”; “ Riches, 
or a Poor Young Man’s Love”; “ Pretty Dorothy’s 
Honor ”; “ Love Me, and I Am a King”; “ The Waifs 
of Rag-Picker’s Alley”; “In a Moment of Tempta- 
tion”; “A Sudden Betrothal”; ‘When Love *Takes 
Wing”: “The First Kiss”; ‘‘ Because His Love 
Proved False”; “‘ Since the Hour They Met”; “ Tilly, 
the Slave of the Family”; “ Sweethearts Once, But 
Now We’re Parted”; “Vain Violet, the Beauty ”; 
“United by Mistake”; “ Waiting for Him who Came 
Not”; “ Xeda’s Fickle Lover’; “ Yesterday’s Affec- 
tion, But Not To-Day’s”; “ Zoe, the Pride of Mor- 
gan’s Alley”; “If the Heart is Truly Mated”; 
* Jolliest Little Maid in Town”; “Kiss and Make 
Up Again”; “ Mischievous Madge Darling”; “ Only 
Love’s Cross For Her”; “A Poor Girl’s Love”; 
“Quickly Mated, Then Repentant”; “ Beautiful 
Christie, the Pride of My Heart”; “ As the World 
Judged Her”; “Her First Temptation”; “ Iola’s 
Sin”; “Just a Girl With a Heart”; “ Evanell’s Sad 
Secret”; “An Unhappy Love”; “The Wife—or the 
Other Woman.” 

“T like play-writing much better than writing 
books,” said Miss Libbey. “If I hadn’t been an 
authoress I should love to have been an actress.” 

“Why not both, Miss Libbey?” 

“No,” she sighed, “talent doesn’t run both ways. 
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“My one play that has been acted, Parted on Her 
Bridal Tour, which is a dramatization of Miss Mid- 
dleton’s Lover, was produced two years ago,” she con- 


tinued. “I’ve given up writing books now. [m ~- 


going to do nothing but plays in future. In fact, I’ve 
just finished another, two days ago; I forget the 
name of it, but it’s in here.” 

She opened one of the glass-fronted bookcases and 
took out a box containing a typewritten manuscript. 
The title was Only Love’s Cross For Me. 

The news that Miss Libbey has written her last book 
will come with painful force to thousands of those to 
whom her writings appeal. They will feel that they 
have lost a personal friend, one with peculiar, almost 
psychopathic insight into the human heart. 

“ But if I should keep on writing,” Miss Libbey said, 
“look at all those poor anxious souls below me, crowd- 
ing up the ladder of fame. I want to give everybody a 
chance in their youth. Successful writers ought to 
step aside -and let others advance: it is the only thing 
to do.” 

“Do you detect any development of your literary 
powers as you grow older?” : 

“Yes,” said Miss Libbey; “I believe my: earlier 
work was cruder. When one is young one looks on life 
with roseate, impossible views. When one becomes 
older one sees things as they are. That is the differ- 
ence between the mature thought and the immature 
mind.” 

“Then why don’t you continue to write up to ex- 
treme old age?” I urged. “Every year will bring 
some new unfolding of your powers, your mind—” 

“No,” she replied. “not after fifty. Fifty to fifty- 
five represents the climax of one’s powers—after that 
one grows less brilliant; one’s mind does not mature.” 
(Miss Libbey is far from fifty, even according to the 
reference books.) 

“How do you write your books?” 

“ Well,” said Miss Libbey, softly, “I’m very much a 
creature of impulses. I get up quite late; I wouldn’t 
like to say how late—let’s say about nine—and have a 
light breakfast, consisting of buttered toast, coffee, 
and some nice little thing or other. From ten till 
twelve I write, and again from one till three. Then 
I go driving till about half past five. I have used a 
typewriter for eight or nine years. I only use one 
finger—like this. 

“How long does it take me to write one of my 
books? About a month, I should say. I don’t know 
how many words they contain—I’ve never measured 
them that way—but they consist of thirty or forty 
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chapters each. No, I only write them once. I would 
have loved to go over each of them again; but I’m so 
rushed, I have neither the time nor opportunity. 

“T think a novel should do good and should lift 
people out of themselves, absorb them, as it were, and 
take them away from the dull world. If a novel 
doesn’t do that it hasn’t fulfilled its mission. I don’t 
like improbable novels that deal with things which 
couldn’t happen in every-day life. I like to know 
about the young people round us, their hopes, their 
loves, their lives, their dreams, their sorrows, their 
joys, their aspirations, their perplexities, their 
ambitions. 

“For instance, you’d rather read a story about some 
young gentleman like yourself than of some Syrian or 
Arabian who lived alone in a cave, wouldn’t you? 

“My favorite book is Reveries of a Bachelor. I 
like something that has a beautiful plot, something 
intense and real. TI love to read about the lives of the 
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queens. I like something pathetic, something that 
touches the heart. I like some of Charles Dickens’ 
characters. I love Little Nell and I love her grand- 
father. I love Dora—she had such. sweet, coddling 
little ways. I like cute little girls that look up at 
you and take your hands and cuddle right up to you— 
they are so much sweeter than the other kind. 1 
think an author puts much of his own spirit into his 
works; you’re very much as your characters are. — 

* But, after all, an author had best let books alone, 
or else they will accuse you of copying other people’s 
writings. I never read books now—I just glance 
through them. 

“I get my characters from the people I meet. 
There’s something about every one you see that im- 
presses you. I remember a curious incident that hap- 
pened to me once when I was in Baltimore. I made 
the acquaintance of a young reporter for one of the 
newspapers there. The young lady he was engaged to 
was very, very fond of my books and used to cut out 
passages from them and paste them on to pieces of 
paper and send them to him. ‘Oh, Miss Libbey,’ he 
said to me, ‘I do wish you would make your charac- 
ters different. I can’t live up to them. There’s one 
thing that I beg of you: come down to earth with your 
heroes, write another book with heroes like us ordinary 
people, so that I can mail it to her.’ 

* Girls’ chatter always amuses me. [I like to pause 
and listen to it, in the stores, or among a theatre 
audience.” 

* And that brings me to a question I want to ask of 
you,” I said. ‘Will you describe your favorite 
heroine ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Libbey, “1 like a nice, comfort- 
able little girl] who will let you take her hand and pat 
her cheeks—she’s so shy, you gentlemen are not apt 
to recognize her when you meet her; so many, many 
come here to see me, strangers from all over the 
world. They are so pleased to see me, and they sit 
down and tell me just what they liked and what they 
didn’t like about them in such a sweet little way, and 
I know it comes right from the heart. Young girls 
are almost all on the same order. They have youth, 
sweetness, and innocence, and they look up with 
earnest eyes as they question you. So many, many 
write to me that I don’t have time to answer them 
all; and yet their letters are worthy of a beautiful 
reply if they are kind enough to write to you.” 

“What is your ideal man?” 

“A good, hearty, whole-souled man. A good com- 
panion, a man who has a heart. Just imagine a good 
tall man coming in with a good hand-shake and a 
good, hearty voice, trying to do all he can for you all 
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Miss Libbey’s favorite recreation—driving, and studying the types she portrays in her books 


the time and considerate of your happiness and com- 
fort! He needn’t be a college man; there’s nothing 
like a self-made man, they are such noble characters. 

“No, I don’t believe in international marriages at 
all. I think our young ladies can do just as well by 
marrying men at home. I think all young people 
should marry for love and love alone—that’s what 
makes the world go round. [ll have to go up-stairs to 
look for those photographs. Please entertain the 
young gentleman while I am gone.” 

“Tl try,” said Miss Libbey’s friend, leaning back 
in her capacious chair of blue stamped leather. ‘“ Yes, 





that globe is very useful to Laura when she’s writing 
her stories. Suppose she makes her characters take a 
trip to the Philippines, for example? She just has to 
turn it round and she finds out where the Philip- 
pines are at once. 

“She never told anybody who she was when she was 
in Europe; she let them find it out. That is just like 
Laura. She’s so thoughtful for others and never 
thinks about herself at all. You were very lucky to 
get an interview with her. You are the only one she’s 
seen this week; but then she’s so thoughtful, and she’s 
very, very fond of young gentlemen.” 


Nature in a Metal Prison 
By Emmett Campbell Hall 














J envious eyes by craftsmen who have 
i striven to imitate them in metal. Now, 
SZ through the discovery of a French scien- 
it has become possible to transform the flower 


tist, 
itself into a metal fabric which preserves its own es- 
sential form in every detail. 

The secret of the new metallizing process is well 


kept, but the product speaks for its efficacy. This 
process is evidently in no wise similar to the one 
known to science for many years, and which consists 
in simply producing a deposit of metal upon the ex- 
terior of a vegetable substance. The flower, fruit, 
or insect is actually transformed. 

Commercially, this metallizing process is being ap- 
plied only to roses at the present time, these roses 
being made into hat-pins, but there is hardly a limit 
to its possible application. Candelabras may consist 
of bunches of real flowers, stems, leaves, and blos- 
soms; scarf-pins may be metallized violets with a dia- 
mond for a dewdrop; brooches may be lifelike but 
imperishable butterflies or humming-birds; a photo- 
graph frame might consist of sprays of orange blos- 
soms. And these things, though of equal beauty, 
may be costly or inexpensive, according to what metal 
is employed in their making. Gold, silver, and bronze 
have been used with great success. 

A particularly attractive feature of the “real” 
flower jewelry is that there are no duplicates, for 
there are no duplicates in nature. 












































Some real rose hat-pins, now being used for ladies’ head-gear 


Rose and carnation on a bronze plaque, metallized by the new process 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 


IN HER NEW PLAY, “LADY FREDERICK,” IN WHICH SHE IS NOW APPEARING AT THE HUDSON THEATRE, 
MISS BARRYMORE ACHIEVES THAT ALMOST UNHEARD-OF THING, A TRIUMPH OVER AN IMPORTUNATE DRESSMAKER 
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(jHE manner in which a literary 

~ classic is born, the method of its 
development, the period.of germina- 
tion in obscurity, followed by an 
apparently spontaneous outburst of 
recognition, are strikingly  illus- 
trated in the history of the prose- 
poem whose story is told upon this 
age. The contribution, which is 
entitled “A Last Will,” was printed first in the issue 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for September 3, 1898. Its 
vitality was so remarkable, and the interest in it so 
uniform, that it was republished in the issue for 
Christmas last. The “ will” is assumed to be that of 
a wealthy man who bequeaths to children, youths, 
lovers, and old people the joys of life, the beauties of 
nature, memory, and all the pleasures appropriate to 
their respective ages. 

Williston Fish, the author of this document, which 
is entirely imaginative, is a graduate of West Point, 
served for the period of six years in the army, and is 
now a prominent lawyer in Chicago. He wrote “A 
Last Will” in 1897, and it was first published in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY about a year later. Shortly after- 
ward it began to appear in a sporadic manner in 
various newspapers throughout the country. ‘“ When- 
ever a newspaper did not have at hand what it really 
wanted,” says Mr. Fish, in The Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, “ which was a piece entitled ‘ Reunion of Brothers 
Separated for Fifty Years,’ or a timely article about 
‘Marriage Customs Among the Inhabitants of the 
Fricassee Jslands,’ it would run in this piece of mine. 
In return for the free use of the piece, the paper, not 
to be outdone in liberality, would generally correct 
and change the piece and fix it up and soak the rhet- 
orie into it, often in the most beautiful manner, so 
that I am forced to believe that nearly every paper 
has on its staff a professor of Literature and Belles- 
lettres, always ready to red-ink the essays of the be- 
ginner and give them the seeming of masterpieces. 
This simple piece of mine has been constantly under- 
going change and improvement. Sometimes the head 
has been cut off; sometimes a beautiful wooden foot 
has been spliced on.” 

One publication of repute reprinted the “ will,” com- 
plains the author, using a copy in which the com- 
mon word “dandelions” was skilfully changed to 
“flowers”; “daisies” was changed to “ blossoms”; 
and “ creeks ”’—which is only a farmer-boy word—was 
changed to “ brooks.” Where the piece stated that the 
author gave “to boys all streams and ponds where 
one may skate,” this publication added the explanation, 
“when grim winter comes.” One genius added a 
further item to the “ will”—‘“ And to the loved ones 
with snowy crowns I bequeath the happiness of old 
age, and the love and gratitude of their children until 
they fall asleep.” The “snowy crowns” struck a re- 
sponsive chord within the public breast, and this addi- 
tion became adopted almost everywhere. ‘“ Some 
writers can boast that their works have been trans- 
lated into all foreign languages,” says the author, “ but 
when I look pathetically about for some little boast, I 
can only say that this one of my pieces has been trans- 
lated into all the idiot tongues of English.” 
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Of course the authorship was claimed by others. 
One friend of Mr. Fish sent him an enthusiastic letter 
from the Klondike, enclosing a piece written by a 
college man who was a miner in that region. The 
friend had appreciated the piece so much that he had 
‘had it reprinted to send to his friends as a holiday re- 
membrance. When Mr. Fish began to read it he dis- 
covered that it was the “ will.” 

“The name ‘Charles Lounsbury,’” explains the 
author, “is a name in my family of three generations 
ago—back in York State, where the real owner of it 
was a big, strong, all-around good kind of a man. I 
had an uncle in Cleveland named after him, Charles 
Lounsbury Fish. . . . My uncle took delight in keep- 
ing Charles Lounsbury’s memory green. He used to 
tell us of his feats of strength: that he would lift a 
barrel by the chimes and drink from the bung-hole.” 
This is the only element of reality in the legend that 
has grown up about the authorship of the piece. 

As the “will” became known, the story began to 
spread that the author had died in the insane asylum 
at Dunning, Cook County, Illinois, where the “ will” 
had been composed by him. He was an insane pauper, 
it was added. A Denver newspaper contributed 
further information. The name was not Lounsbury, 
but Lounsberry—a statement cordially concurred in by 
a newspaper over in Wisconsin—and he had been an 
able lawyer, but died insane and destitute in the 
Dunning asylum in the year 1900. By this time the 
preamble of the original text had become lost, of 
course, or wholly distorted; else the authors of this 
statement would have stultified themselves. 

Then various individuals and firms began to write 
for permission to republish the article. The original 
had been unearthed from Harper’s WEEKLY, and ap- 
plicants were referred by this publication to Mr. Fish. 
One gentleman wrote: 

“T have been told that Mr. Lounsbury is one of your 
friends who is at present an inmate of an insane 
asylum, and that he sent for you and desired to make 
his will, and that as he had no property, and you, for 
old friendship sake and a general kindly interest, de- 
siring to gratify him, prepared the document which you 
did, full of its beautiful expressions.” 

Another wrote: 

‘“‘ Bored as much as you doubtless have been by com- 
munications from absolute strangers, you have yet to 
shrug your shoulders once again, and ery, ‘Oh why!’” 

“You are entitled to an explanation: I noted in last 
Sunday’s paper that the University Press of Cam- 
bridge had put into book form a prose-poem which 
I have kept in private circulation for nearly ten years. 
Right here I should explain that I am not a senti- 
mental girl of sixteen; nor a susceptible youth of 
corresponding years; but am a gray-headed grand- 
father of sixty-six. 

“But let me tell you my little story. It was in a 
fishing camp in the wildwoods of Wisconsin, in the 
summer of 1899, as nearly as I can now recollect, when 
I wrote a bit of verse suggestive of the joys of the 
angler. This being read to the crowd around the camp- 
fire, Judge Lovell, of Elgin, Illinois, now deceased, 
complimented me by asking for a copy. Upon my re- 
turn to this city I complied with his request; and in 


return for my poor effort he sent_me a typewritten 
copy of ‘A Last Will, by Williston Fish; published 
in HARPER’S WEEKLY of such a date. 

“That original, thus sent me, was carried in my 
breast-pocket, and read over and over again to appre- 
ciative friends until it was worn to rags: while in 
the mean time I worked my typewriter overtime in 
reproducing copies of the same: and all through these 
vears there has not been a waking moment with me 
when I could not produce, on the spot, the text of one 
of the sweetest and sanest poems with which I am 
familiar. 

“T might here interject that upon a subsequent 
oceasion, in that same fishing camp, where all hands 
are supposed to be imbued with a sense of nature's 
charm, [ had the honor to read con amore, * A Last 
Will.” Among those present was a gentleman, now a 
prominent municipal official, a utilitarian of the ex- 
tremist type; and he paid you the inestimable com- 
pliment of remarking, ‘The man who wrote that was 
a damned fool.’ ” 

One correspondent. who had applied at the office of a 
New York newspaper, which had reprinted the will, for 
permission to inspect the issue in which it had ap- 
peared, was told: 

“Oh ves, that is the copy that contained the will 
of that crazy man, and about two hundred craw fel- 
lows have been here since to get it.” 

“T doubt if you know how deep an impression the 
will has made,” wrote the editor of a prominent maga- 
zine. “ People carry it about to read to their friends 
and it has been reprinted (with omissions) in a broad- 
side for distribution among children.” 

The “ will” was read by Judge Walter Lloyd Smith, 
of Elmira, presiding justice of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, Fourth Department, at a dinner of the Alumni 
Association of the New York University Law School, 
in April, 1907, and thus came into wider notice than 
had been afforded it by the reprints in country news- 
papers. Judge Landis read it at a dinner of the Chi- 
cago Patent Bar Association. Now the period of ob- 
security was at an end: the “will” became the sub- 
ject of eager investigation. 

The superintendent of the asylum at Dunning be- 
gan to be deluged with letters of inquiry. The “ will” 
was read by after-dinner speakers and afternoon 
orators. A wholesale paper dealer sought for permis- 
sion to republish it as an advertisement “in old- 
style script after the style of a legal document, and 
would be printed in very neat style and sent out to 
recognized reputable houses who are purchasers of bond 
paper.” Firms asked that they might be allowed to 
republish it on trade pamphlets and as Christmas gifts. 

No doubt, in spite of this authentic reproduction of 
this prose-poem, various and diverse copies of it will 
continue to be reprinted throughout the country for a 
long time to come. But if, during a ten-year period, 
in a land where printers’ ink flows in profusion, the 
original document can have become mutilated and 
changed until it is almost unrecognizable, what changes 
are likely to have oceurred in classical and sacred 
texts through twenty and more centuries, during three- 
fourths of which printing still remained to be 
invented ? 


























AN OCEAN IN THE CLOUDS 


A photograph taken from the summit of one of the Apennines, looking out over the sea of 


clouds which surges about the peaks of this part of the range. 
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The view is toward Aosta 
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The Influence of Eight Thousand School Libraries in Indiana, 
where the First Young People’s Reading Circle was Organized 


By Emma Mont McRea 


Professor of English Literature in Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


PBHERE are many persons whose child- 
hood memories enable them to give 
most vivid pictures of their own 
childish efforts to conceal from 
parental eyes the much _ coveted 
book. The more the book seemed 
to appeal to the boy or girl the more 
dangerous was it considered, and 
° the more emphatic was the ban 
placed upon it by the sincere, anxious guardian of the 
child’s welfare. To such a well-guarded child the 
story that was just “made up” very often expressed 
the highest sort of truth as he followed the career of 
some real being torn by conflicting emotions and yet 
rallying to the standard of the worthy hero. As the 
youthful culprit with the condemned book was nour- 
ished on the forbidden fruit he found himself growing 
into a somewhat larger world. For in an indefinable 
sort of way the book is so personal, it becomes a com- 
panion who dares to say to one what the closest 
friend would sometimes hardly dare to say. If the 
book contains the message of a master, one who has 
had enkindled within him the divine fire, then the 
reader responds from off his own altar fires and so 
feels the glow of a redeeming force. 

One may well ask, “ What relation does the book 
sustain to the general process of education?” In raising 
this inquiry it is desirable for one to keep in mind that 
* book,” as it is te be considered here, is the fit ex- 
pression of truth, which makes of recorded thought a 
real book. Among these real books are many varying 
degrees of value dependent somewhat upon the taste 
and needs of particular persons. ‘Two mistakes are 
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PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF READING CIRCLES 


frequently made even by persons zealous for the good 
of young people in the process of their education. 
One is the notion that if a book has stood the test of 
time, if it has come to be regarded as great, therefore 
it must please every young person; otherwise he will 
have disclosed a very grave deti- 
ciency. But failure of appreciation 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN INDIANA 


power and beauty out of the sweetest and the loftiest 
poem in the language. 

What, then, is the place of the book in the life of 
the human being? It is to be the inspiring source of 
the highest ideals, it is to be the mainspring of the 
noblest purposes, it is to be the solace of the sorrow- 
stricken heart, it is to be the guide pointing the way 
to the heights of human endeavor. 

In recognition of the value of books as a means of 
general culture the Chautduqua movement made its 
beginning, and it has gone steadily on until in its 
beneficent influence it has reached not only to the re- 
motest parts of our own country, but to foreign lands 
as well, carrying with it blessings for all, for those 
who had enjoyed privileges as well as those who were 
eager for a first chance. Inspired by this general 
movement the State Teachers’ Association of Indiana 
in December, 1883, appointed from its own membership 
a Board of Directors whose duty was to be the or- 
ganization of a Teachers’ Reading Circle. The feeling 
that prompted this action was the recognized need 
of better preparation on the part of the teachers of 
the State. There were already many teachers who had 
had the training of some of the best colleges and 
normal schools of the State and of the country, but 
it was recognized that even teachers so trained need- 
ed to continue to grow as men and women and as 
teachers. Still more was it felt that the teachers of 
limited opportunities needed to have brought to them 
the possibility of gaining more culture as well as more 
knowledge. Through the twenty-five years of the life 
of this Circle there have been selected for the teachers 
of the State two books each year, one upon some phase 
of the professional work of the teacher, the other a book 
of pure literature or one of general interest. So there 
have been through the yvears books upon psychology, 
pedagogy, history of education, besides histories, 


poems, novels, dramas, essays. This work has been 
carried on with the most cordial support and recog- 
nition of the State Board of Education. The result 
has been a growing professional spirit and a far better 
preparation for the work of teaching. 

As the success of the Teachers’ Circle came to be 
more and more assured, the thought was suggested 
that these teachers were but children of a larger 
growth, and that the children whom they were teach- 
ing should be given an opportunity, not afforded many 
of them either in the home or in the school, to come 
to know at first hand some of the best books. So, four 
years after the organization of the Teachers’ Circle, 
under the supervision of the same Board of Direct- 
ors, the Young People’s Reading Circle had its be- 
ginning. This was the first children’s circle in the 
United States. 

The first consideration to which the Directors gave 
attention was what relation the work of the Circle 
should sustain to the work of the school. It was very 
strongly felt that it should not be an additional bur- 
den to either teacher or young people. It was thought 
that its purpose should be to provide at the lowest 
price obtainable the best books adapted to the differ- 
ent grades of the schools from the second year through 
the high school. The list for each year numbers about 
twenty books and includes a wide range of subjects. 
The natural demand of the child for fairy stories, for 
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stories of adventure, for tales of heroic deeds, for 
accounts of life, manners, and customs of other lands, 
for history, for. biography, for songs and poems, for 
simple stories of boys and girls, for stories of animals, 
has been recognized. All sorts of clean books have 

been included in these lists. So 

the children of Indiana have had 





may mean a lack of training leading 
to fine understanding, or it may mean 
that some peculiarity of mind or 
heart has made impossible a response 
to even what is well-nigh universal in 
its appeal. It certainly does not 
mean in every case a hopeless condi- 
tion of depraved taste, but more often 
a condition of neglected or mistaken 
education. 

The other mistake is frequently 
made in insisting upon — teach- 
ing a child what he should find in a 
piece of literature, so that all the real 
help and enjoyment for him are de- 
stroved. The child) who browses 
among books carefully chosen is the 
one who really comes to enjoy the 
highest funetion which books can per- 
form in his education. Shall the 
schools teach literature? Yes, if it 
can be so taught as to make the child 
a real lover of the best books. Yes, 
if the child can eseape the belittling 
and destructive influence sure to fol 








brought to them for their pleasure 
and profit, too, the clean, wholesome 
books of many of the best writers of 
this and earlier times. 

These books have from year to year 
been purchased for the different city, 
town, and rural schools and have 


ote en® been the beginning of a school library. 


Sometimes the money has been taken 


nnd 
Hie from the public funds, sometimes it 
bi i hbt by 


has been obtained through private 
enterprise. These books have not 
only interested the children, but they 
have gone into the homes and have 
been read by fathers and mothers. 
Instead of adding to the burden of 
the already overfull course of study 


lights upon many an otherwise unin- 
teresting lesson. Through the almost 
twenty-five years of the existence of 
the Teachers’ Circle and the almost 
twenty-one vears of the Young 
People’s Circle directors have been 
selected from among the thoughtful, 
painstaking teachers of the State, 


1G, they have proved to be fine side- 


add 


. 
"Sad, 








low the teaching of those who by 
their critical analysis and forced in- 
terpretation may take all of the 





In the library of the consolidated township school at Lima, Indiana 
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men and women who have had very 
vital interest in the outeome of this 
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work. These directors have been chosen from the 
different departments of the educational work of the 
State. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is ex officio a member of the Board of Directors. Other 
members are county superintendents and city super- 
intendents, college professors, and teachers in the pub- 
lie schools. 

Among those who have given most signal service 
upon the board in setting high standards and in pre- 
serving them are many whose names have come to be 
well known in the educational circles of the United 
States. The names of such persons as George P. 
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school, consisting of 200 pupils in the grades and 
90 in the high school, has a reading-room and a paid 
librarian, a laboratory for scientific investigation, a 
school garden. There are two pianos in the high 
school and an organ in each grade room. A lecture 
course is sustained at a cost of between $400 and $500 
a year. There is a free kindergarten, an athletic field, 
a. five-acre playground, and a separate building for 
a gymnasium. A supervisor of music gives a daily 
lesson in all the grades and in the high school. There 
is a superintendent who gives half his time to super- 
vision. There are four teachers in the high school, all 












district school in the State has some books. So that 
it is fair to estimate that there are as many as 8000 
school libraries in the State. This estimate does not 
include the public libraries, many of which contain a 
children’s room. The school libraries are made up 
largely of the Reading Circle books, which go directly) 
into the hands of the boys and girls. 

The history of libraries in Indiana is a long and hon- 
orable one, going back to the early part of the nine 
teenth century, including the work done by the New 
Harmony Community and the establishing of the 
township libraries; but not until recent years have 

















Waiting for the story hour in the children’s room of the Public Library in Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Brown, editor of the J/llinois School Journal; J. J. 
Mills, President of Earlham College; Arnold Tomp- 
kins, principal of Chicago Normal School; J. A. Wood- 
burn, Professor of American History in Indiana Uni- 
versity; Lewis H. Jones, President of Ypsilanti Nor- 
mal School; Miss Adelaide Baylor, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Wabash; Robert J. Aley, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Indiana University; T. A. Mott, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Richmond; 
Charles H. Patterson, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Tipton—suggest high ideals in the inception and efforts 
toward realization of these standards. To the untir- 
ing devotion of these teachers, together with others of 
equal interest and discrimination, and to the hearty 
co-operation of the body of teachers and the school 
officials, is due the success attained. 

The consolidation of rural schools has made possi- 
ble the township high school. In Lima, Lagrange 
County, a village of 500 population, there is a con- 
solidated high - school library of 1500 volumes. This 


of whom are college graduates. Five of the grade 
teachers have had professional training. 

This school at Lima is the nearest approach to the 
ideal for the rural school yet attained. Toward such 
an ideal the present State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Fassett A. Cotton, has been directing 
most earnest efforts, believing that the relation of the 
rural schools to rural life is the great educational 
problem of the present time, and believing also that 
a well-organized library will have great influence in 
the rural-school problem. The results have been most 
gratifying both as in the effect upon individual chil- 
dren and in the effect upon communities in the creat- 
ing and fostering of a very much improved taste, and, 
what is still better, an improved standard of moral 
concepts. 

There were sold last year by the manager of the 
Young People’s Reading Circle 51,670 books. The aver- 
age sales for the last six years have been somewhat 
more than 50,000. Nearly every school, city, town, and 


the efforts put forth begun to give promise of much 
greater returns in the near future. There are in the 
State 125 public libraries, in many of which special 
provisions are made for children, a room being re- 
served for them and special days set apart for them to 
come to hear stories read or told. The city of Fort 
Wayne has done work for children that is especially 
worthy of note. Indianapolis and other cities in the 
State are also doing work of very great value in the 
way of affording facilities for children in the public 
libraries. In the rapid growth in number and efli- 
ciency of the libraries, the Publie Library Commission 
of Indiana has done a most valuable work, no part of 
which has meant more, especially to rural commu- 
nities, than have the Travelling Libraries. In the 
work of this Commission great stress has been laid 
upon improving the quality of the reading rather than 
the quantity, upon substituting for indifferent or 
harmful fiction the best books, such as contain both 
instruction and inspiration. 








Acting a Mine Disaster for Instruction 


THE GOVERNMENT’S EXPERIMENT IN SENDING RESCUE : WORKERS INTO CHAMBERS FILLED WITH DEADLY GASES 


YNTERESTING deter- 
=i mining the causes, remedies, and best 
io mode of rescue work in mine disasters are 
CH being conducted by the ‘Technologic 
es Branch of the United States Geological 
4) Survey at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
station has been converted into a miniature coal-mine, 
and a large room has been fitted up with intricate pas- 
sages, awkward obstructions, and various obstacles 
representing the débris in a mine shaft after an ex- 
plosion has occurred. This room is absolutely air-tight. 
being encased in glass, and is filled with a deadly gas 
to represent the fatal fire-damp. Dummies weighing 
from 150 to 200 pounds, representing miners over- 
come by the damp, lie on the floor of this chamber, 
and a rescue corps, wearing helmets supplied with 
oxygen, enter this room and remain for two hours 
clearing away the obstructions, searching for the 
“bodies,” and carrying them out on stretchers. The 
experimental chamber is located in an auditorium 
which will seat several hundred persons, and through 
the immense glass windows of the gas-filled chamber 
miners and operators may watch the entire rescue 
drill. 

More than 3,125 men lost their lives in the coal- 
mines of the United States during the year 1907—a 
death-rate of 4.86 per 1,000 men employed. These 
figures are truly appalling, but 1907 was an exception- 
ally unfortunate year for the miners, and in all proba- 
bility the statistics for 1908, as yet uncompleted, will 
show several hundred less fatalities. This decrease is 
due partially to the establishment of the Pittsburg 
station, and to the great agitation which swept over 
the country preceding the necessary legislation, and 
caused the mine operators to exercise greater care. In 
the past year there were but two accidents attended 
with a heavy loss of life; the disaster, in January, at 
the Hanna mine in Wyoming, cost 70 lives, and on 
November 28th, at the Marianna mine in Pennsylvania, 
154 persons were killed. But in 1907 four explosions 
gave a total loss of life of 700 men. 


experiments for 





Two discoveries which have already been made at 
the experimental station should be most productive 
in lessening the number of accidents in coal-mines. 
The first of these is, that the great majority of the 
so-called ‘‘ safety” explosives utterly belie their 
name; and, secondly, that coal dust is a violent ex- 
plosive equally as dangerous as the deadly fire-damp. 

At the present day the miner is incurring a terrible 

















A member of the government res- 
cue corps equipped to enter a mine 
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risk each time he is compelled to touch off a fuse. 
The government intends to conduct such exhaustive 
experiments with those explosives now on our market 
that accurate information regarding the action of 
each of these may be definitely given to all miners. 
When these tests have been completed a bulletin is to 
be issued, which shall recommend those explosives 
whose use is permissible, and the State Mining 
Bureaus are to be kept posted as to the results. 

It has been repeatedly shown that coal dust will ex. 
plode in a mine where there is not the slightest trace 
of gas, for many tests of this nature have been wit- 
hessed at the Pittsburg station. No practical methoa 
has been devised to render this dust ineombustible, 
though it does not ignite when it has been thoroughly 
dampened. 

Experiments with various kinds of dynamites and 
blasting powders are conducted in a great cylinder of 
boiler-plate one hundred feet long and six feet in 
diameter. Along the top of this cylinder are safety 
valves which fly open under the pressure of the ex 
plosions. Half-inch glass portholes enable the experi 
ments to be witnessed from an observation house sixty 
feet away. A mixture of coal dust and aii’, or fire 
damp and air, fills the great tube before the blast is 
exploded. Natural gas is used instead of fire-damp at 
the station, because their properties are very similar. 
The explosive charge is shot into the gaseous mixture 
from a cannon fired by electricity from the observation 
house. These investigations are expected not only 
to reduce the number of fatalities due to accidental 
explosions, but to save a great deal of coal which is 
usually powdered, because of excessively heavy blasts. 

The government does not intend training a reseue 
corps to be called upon whenever there is a mine dis- 
aster, but expects the mine-owners to profit by these 
exhibitions and establish systems of their own. A num- 
ber of mining companies have already undertaken this 
task, and a squad of men equipped with oxygen helmets 
will soon be a necessary requirement at every coal 
mine. 
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SMALL BOY. 


“SAY, MISTER, IF YE DON’T LET ME CARRY YER 


GRIP, I'LL WALK BEHIND YE, WHISTLIN’ THE WEDDIN’ MARCH” 


STRANGE RESULT OF POLITICAL 
SUCCESS 

OPAEIKGpnyRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT had a 

PSAN CA, 
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Sand had his secretary telephone to 
his tailor to come up and remeasure 
him, as he was afraid that he had 
“fallen off” within the past few 
months, and he would like to order 
some new clothes. 

The maker of men hurried post 
haste to Mr. Taft, drew his tape measure, and began 
his task. 

“17 think you will find me slightly smaller,” said Mr. 
Taft, with a twinkle in his eye. 

The man worked on, calling the measurements to 
Mr. Taft's secretary, who jotted them down. 

“How are they running,” asked the President- 
eleet—* smaller?” 

* Not very much smaller,” disconcertedly answered 
the tailor. The measurements are about the same as 
last time.” 

* About the same, you say?” asked Mr. Taft in 
some surprise. 

“Yes, sir.” replied the tape-stretcher, “they are 
about the same, except, sir, your chest is a little 
lower down.” 
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MISPLACED CONFIDENCE 
*T reckon you have to watch your pocketbook 


an’ overcoat, an’ watch, an’ so on, pretty close, don’t 
you?” a Western visitor to New York asked a friend, 


Ar. WALKER 
THE GOLDYN-SMITHS GAVE A COTILLION IN THEIR 


a native of that metropolis, as they were starting 
out to view the city, and, despite the citizen’s as- 
surance that no more than ordinary vigilance was re- 
quired, the Westerner proceeded “to keep his eye 
skinned,” much to his friend’s amusement. 

Presently they entered a café for luncheon. The 
New-Yorker was discoursing gayly upon the greatness 
of his native city, when he observed that the other 
had an expression on his face much like that of a 
cat at a mouse-hole. 

“What are you watching so closely?” he inquired. 

“ Just keepin’ an eye on my overcoat,” the other 
replied. 

The New-Yorker laughed. 

“Oh, the coat’s all right. I’m not worrying about 
mine, you see, and they are hanging together.” 

* No, they ain’t,” the Westerner drawled. ‘‘ Mine’s 
still there, but yours is gone—feller walked out with 
it ‘bout ten minutes or so ago.” 


THE HOLD-UP 


He was the angel of the boarding-house, or the— 
but those things depend, of course, on the point of 
view. 

“\Vill mamma’s angel recite ‘Curfew Shall Not 
Ring To-night’?” that doting parent asked one night 
recently, when a dozen of the boarders were gathered 
in the parlor. 

“Don’t remember it!” was the prompt reply of 
the angel. 

“ Mamma will give him five cents if he will.” 

The angel hesitated. Just then mamma was called 





NEW MILLION-DOLLAR BARN FOR THE BENEFIT OF SOME OF 
THEIR ULTRA-FASHIONABLE FRIENDS. THE FAVORS WERE OF A MOST ORIGINAL AND APPROPRIATE CHARACTER 
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from the room for a few minutes. The angel grinned 
around the room. 

“I’m a-goin’ to say it when she gets back—for 
fi’ cents,” he intimated. 

“No, you’re not,” three men said, in chorus, and 





ENCOURAGING “RURAL” JUSTICE 


‘*So YOU WANT ME TO PERFORM THE MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONY. WELL, IF YOU HAVE MADE UP YOUR MIND, I 
RECKON I CAN DO MY DUTY.” 





each produced a dime. The angel collected. Soon 
mamma, returned. 

* Will mamma/’s angel say the nice piece now?” she 
entreated. 

“ Aw, shucks! I told you I’d forgot it,” the angel 
said, and blundered out of the door. 

“ Bright boy, that,” a boarder commented, grimly. 

“But the darling’s memory is so bad,” mamma 
said, sadly. 





HIS REPLY 


“T WONDER why 
The pine trees sigh,” 
Said lovely Clementine. 
“Their leaves are cold,” 
Said Charles the Bold, 
“ And that’s what makes them pine.” 
HAMILTON POPE GALT. 





TRUE POLISH 


“Ts your dog a hearty eater, Colonel?” 
‘Hearty eater? Why, when I give him a plateful 


of scraps from the breakfast-table he polishes the 
plate so clean that I have to daub it with ketchup to 
make sure it will be washed!” 
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SO BACK HE CAME 


N official cf the Su- 
A perior Court of Cook 

County, Illinois, 
which has jurisdiction in 
the matter of the natural- 
2, ization of foreigners, tells 
Mj the following: 

“In October last a 
man named August Hulz- 
berger took out his ‘ first 
papers.’ As he was about 
to leave the court-room 
: he was observed to scan 
RNY very closely the official 
envelope in which had been enclosed the document 
that was to assist in his naturalization. 

“In a few days August again turned up. Pre- 
senting himself to the clerk of the court, he bestowed 
upon that dignitary a broad Teutonic smile, saying, 

** Vell, here I vos!’ 

“* Pleased to see you, I’m sure,’ said the clerk, with 
polite sarcasm. ‘Would you mind adding who you 
are and why you are here?’ 

“August seemed surprised. He exhibited his offi- 
cial envelope. ‘It says, ‘“‘ Redurn in five days,’ he 
explained, ‘und here I vos!’ ” 








BREAKFAST HOURS 


A TRAVELLER stopped at a hotel in Greenland, where 
the nights are six months long, and, as he registered, 
asked a question of the clerk, 

“ What time do you have breakfast?” 

“From half-past March to a quarter to May.” 


NOT IN NEW YORK STATE 


AN instructor of cookery in a New Orleans school 
was endeavoring to make clear to her pupils which 
portions of a side of beef yielded the various butch- 
er’s “cuts.” The neck, shoulder, leg, and loin had 
been successively pointed out. 

“Now, Alice,” said the teacher to her brightest 
girl, “there is one portion I’ve not yet mentioned. 
Your father is a groom, he frequently rides horseback. 
Come, now, tell me, what does he often put on a 
horse ?” 

“Two dollars each way, ma’am,” replied sophisti- 
cated Alice. 


TO A LADY IN A SHEATH GOWN 


You may be a daughter of Eve, 
But to me ‘tis exceedingly plain 
Your figure, dear Madam, 
Hath little of Adam, 
But looks very much like a Cain. 
A. TENNYSON BOOBYSHELL. 


PERFECTLY SAFE 


In a certain town of Alabama which is divided by 
a shallow stream there is a quaint old character of a 
ferryman named Bob Taylor. 

“Are you sure this is safe?” one day asked a man 
from the North, as he and a friend were about to 
take passage across the said stream in Bob’s rickety 
old flat-boat. 

“Oh, she’s safe, all right,” Bob assured them, with 
a grin. 

“Has no one ever been lost in this stream?” asked 
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SOULFUL WORSHIPPER. “ WouLpN’t THAT MAKE A CHARMING PICTURE PUZZLE!” 


the other stranger, as he gazed doubtfully into the 
muddy water. 

“Ole Colonel Morgan, he fall in an’ git drownded 
las’ week,” answered Bob, blithely. ‘“ But dey find 
him next day. No, gen’l’men, dere ain’t nobody ever 
git lost in dis stream.” 





HE LAUGHED ALONE 
STRANGER. “ Why are you crying, sonny?” 
Boy. “Paw hit his fumb wiv a hammer an’ I 
laughed.” 


THE WISE, THOUGH GENTLE, READER 


In an armehair of a Pullman smoking-car on the 
way east from Louisville, a polite but resourceful 
man was trying hard to read a novel while his next 
neighbor kept up a running fire of chatter. With 
the light of a desperate resolve in his eye, yet cloaking 





iT WOULD APPEAR SO 


HE. ** WHAT ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT, DEAR?” 


SHE. “ Wuy, HOW FUNNY IT IS THAT THE PRESSURE IS ALWAYS GREATER WHEN THE GAS IS TURNED DOWN.” 
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determination with exquisite politness the reader pres- 

ently said: “ Pardon me, but my memory for names 

is wretched. *Your name is—?’ 
“ Shepherd,” replied the voluble one, cheerfully. 
The one-sided conversation kept on awhile longer, 


’ 








ARCTIC EXPLORER (stepping on a sleeping polar 
bear). “ EXCUSE ME, BUT 1 THOUGHT YOU WERE A 
RUG.” 


the light of desperate resolve meanwhile burning 
brighter and brighter. ‘Then the reader raised his 
eyes to a stranger, his neighbor across the aisle, and 
suddenly demanded, “ What is your name, sir?” 

“Ward,” said the stranger. 

“Yes, yes; of course,” cried the reader, briskly. 
“Mr. Ward, let me introduce Mr. Shepherd.” 

By which simple but ingenious expedient the torrent 
of extraneous chatter was diverted to poor Ward, and 
the reader read happily ever after. 


A MAN WITH A PAST 
A TRAMP sat by the roadside during a heavy rain, 
calmly eating his dinner. 
“ Why don’t you seek shelter, man?” asked a passer- 
by. 
“Force of habit, my friend. In my palmy days I 
was a famous diner-out,” was the reply. 


THE OLD CRY OF ‘“ WOLF” 


Orrice Boy. “I want to go to my grandmother’s 
funeral.” 

Emptoyer. “I can’t let you go, and I don’t think 
you will be missed, anyway, as the last time she had 
a funeral there were fifteen thousand people there.” 


FROM THE MOUTHS OF BABES 
BENEVOLENT OLD GENT. “ Now, children, can any of 
you tell me the kind of people that go to heaven?” 
Tommy. “ Yes’r. Dead ones.” 











By Samuel 
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BORD HAD heard him called “Le Capi- 
ISO WA ; . ” . 
SNH taine Guillaume’; and his _ trust- 





ing expression, his candid smile, 
together with his beardless face 
and his boyish figure, gave earnest 
of that perennial youthfulness 
which parts reluctantly with its 
first mame... A chestnut-blond 
whose hair curled deliciously at 
the temples, he was tanned by the fierce African sun 
to a tint so dark as to bring out more noticeably the 
frank blue of his eyes. A type familiar enough 
among Franco-African soldiers, in whom an_ almost 
effeminate delicacy of line and tint is relieved by an 
Oriental robustness of tone that is nearly Moorish. 
I noticed in his buttonhole the fragment of red rib- 
bon which proclaims, while seeming to conceal, the 
coveted prize so dear to both genius and valor in 
France—the Cross of the Legion. I ventured to ask 
how he came to be serving with us. 

“To all who seek foreign service our war depart- 
ment gives congé that we may learn in the school of 
adversity.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” replied I, laugh- 
ing; for at this stage of the war our victories were 
few indeed. 

“TIT mean,” continued he, “one fights for La Belle 
France for pleasure, but enlists with her dearest ally 
for glory and experience. My own country is at 
peace; but here one grows a veteran in seven days.” 

“Even seven days of disaster and retreat,’ I mur- 
mured, discontentedly, thinking of the Peninsula. 

“ Yes,” answered he, serenely, “to one who studies 
the game of war there is a lesson in every disaster. 
We gather experience as the gambler gathers gold.” 

* But the cause?” T suggested, faintly. 

“Oh, that! No European casuist can make out 
your cause. You do not fight to free the slave. Your 
foes do fight to free themselves—at least that is what 
they say. L’Am¢rique is the foe of L’Angleterre, and 
hence the hereditary ally of La France. Voila! 
Hein! Your riflemen are adorable; but your cavalry- 
men do not know yet how to ride. De retour,” he 
cried, gayly, interrupting himself, as a Minie ball 
hissed through his hair. 

The conversation ceased; yet he rode on singing 
while the cannonade, which had accompanied our talk, 
continued to increase. Our troop, having crossed the 
stream by a deep and difficult ford, now formed for 
attack, and were led into the deadliest of all the 
death-traps of that fatal field, Antietam, a place 
afterwards known as “ Bloody Lane.” 

To describe the scene of horror that ensued is not 
within the scope of this sketch; suffice it that the 
bravest troops of the Federal Army were sent, brigade 
after brigade, against that impregnable position, only 
to be hurled back with depleted ranks, almost without 
officers; for at the short range afforded, these were 
an easy mark. A panic seemed imminent, when our 
General ordered two of his staff, the Frenchman and 
myself, to ride up and find an opening in some dense 
undergrowth which with a heavy snake-fence pro- 
tected the enemy and left an opening through which 
the troops could be drawn to a vantage-ground com- 
manding a sunken road. 

Le Capitaine Guillaume was the better mounted; 
and as he rode by me on the dangerous quest assigned 
to us, I noticed a compression of the lips and a dilating 
of the nostril which told how serious even that reck- 
less youth regarded the situation. We both made for 
a small gap in the undergrowth where the fence seemed 
lowest. But when within a few bounds of the spot I 
espied, lying on a ledge of rock a short distance be- 
yond, a seore or more of sharpshooters looking at us 
along their rifle barrels. It was too late to stop or 
even to warn my companion, so furiously had we gal- 
loped. As the young chasseur rose at the fence, which 
he took at a flying leap, carrying the top rail with 
him, I thought he looked the embodiment of chival- 
yous grace. Some such impression may have struck 
the sharpshooters, who for some reason forbore to 





fire; and indeed I heard something like a cheer as 
horse and rider alighted almost in their midst. But 
the next moment came an ‘explosion of a shell that 
seemed to rend the heavens and the earth. The air 
was darkened by a confused mass of stones, soil, and 
whirling fence-rails. The two horses had fallen, torn 
by fragments of the shell, and were confusedly rolling 
with their riders in a chaos of dead leaves and torn- 
up earth. An occasional glimpse of what seemed a 
revolving sky, and an appalling sickness of dizzy 
trance, and darkness closed over my consciousness. 


It was afternoon. I awoke from what seemed a 
long, troubled sleep. A tall thin man lifted me up, 
adjusting the pillows with a gentleness that comes 
only with trained deftness rendered easy by strength. 
i recognized the hospital steward, an English soldier 
and veteran of the Crimea. “ Where are we, Dadd?” 
I asked in a voice whose weakness surprised me. 

“Near Antietam, sir—in Maryland,” was the reply. 

“How long have we been here?” 

Over three weeks—since September 17th. It is now 
October.” 

I sank back in amazement. Three weeks of fever, 
blotted, blank! ‘“ Dadd, did we lick them?” 

“ Yes, sir, in the long run. The Grand Army’s gone 
to Harper’s Ferry, but the ’eadquarters are still ’ere; 
for General McClellan’s a-livin’ in the Lee mansion— 
first cousin of Robert Lee, sir. An’ the General's 
sent for ’*is wife and baby ’n’ mother-in-law, and is 
ridin’ round in a hambulance drawn by eight mules 
with the American flag stuck at each ear.” 

“Where is the French Captain?” 

“You'll see ‘im in the garden below.” 

“Carry me to the window.” 

I was transferred to the window, where I knelt on 
a pillow placed on the floor. Looking down, I saw a 
man walking softly on the grass-plot beyond the box 
border. A tall figure denoting suppleness rather than 
strength. A walk like an Indian’s. Altogether, a 
sinister suggestion. 

“Not he, surely—not Le Capitaine Guillaume!” I 
exclaimed. 

Dadd looked out himself. ‘“ Oh no, sir; that’s Lieu- 
tenant Pierson, our chief of scouts—but I’d like to 
know what brings ’im to these parts now. Ah, there’s 
the Captain.” And, following the eye of the garru- 
lous old steward, I saw my gallant friend limping 
painfully with the aid of a pair of crutches. A young 
woman walked near him, so near that, at first, it 
seemed as though he leaned upon her for support; 
but the way the wounded man plied his crutches denied 
this impression. The man designated as scout was 
keenly watching the couple, although they were evi- 
dently oblivious of his presence; and as he walked he 
managed to keep a small ornamental fir tree between 
himself and the unconscious objects of his serutiny. 

“ Notice *is walk—just that of an Indian trackin’ 
his foe,’ growled old Dadd. “I don’t like men as 
walk with their toes turned in, except after the fashion 
of the cavalry. An’ I distrust them lurkin’, prick- 
eared chaps.” 

“Remember.” said I, mischievously, trying to stir 
his national prejudice, “it’s only a Frenchman he’s 
tracking now.” 

“°E’s a brave lad, wherever ’e comes from,” ejacu- 
lated the hospital steward with fervor. ‘The night 
our hambulance found you both *e made us take you 
in place of ‘imself, seein’ there was no room but for 
one—an’ ’e your superior in rank as chief of staff. 
* Nevare mind for me’ (here Dadd executed a travesty 
on the French cadence) ; ‘I am feenish.’ An’ indeed ’e 
was bleedin’ to death from a frightful shell wound 
in the thigh. ‘Take zis friend from me—’e’s only 
stun, and vill leeve.’. When we got back, hours after, 
*e was lyin’ white as a wax flower, with ’is leg tied 
up with your hat-band. Luckily, it was within reach, 
an’ ’e had made a tourniquet by twistin’ it with a 
pistol.” 

I looked at my friend the Captain with a fresh 
glow of admiration and gratitude. By this time the 
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young soldier and his companion had advanced so near 
that I could see his pale face lighted up with a 
beautiful joy. He was murmuring something in low, 
hurried tones, as they paused for a moment on the 
gravel walk, and even at that distance I could discern 
that the young woman listened with lowered head 
while she watched him from under her long curved 
eyelashes. A. blond Southern girl, with a certain 
grace of measured movement—and, apparently, not 
without serene consciousness of power in the presence 
of such unreserved devotion. But when, soon, they 
drifted to a rustic seat, into which the wounded 
soldies sank to a semi-reclining position, she stood 
looking down at him in such a position that her 
shadow fell softly, almost caressingly, upon his pale 
face, deepening the eager expression upon his features. 

“ Dadd, who is that girl?” I asked, after a few mo- 
ments of revery. “ What of her?” 

“They say she’s a visitor at this *ouse—some sort 
of relative. Mayhap her folks in Virginia, proud but 
very poor—and, I fancy, to be Confederate is the 
fashion. All women are natural Jacobites—at least, 
that’s hour hexperience in the Hold World. I'll wager 
she’s tellin’ ’im, this very minute, about her Southern 
relatives who are endurin’ hunger, wounds, and death 
for liberty, with a sly ’int that we’re only fightin’ for 
empire—and ’e’s ’eard hall this before ’e left France! 
Look, she’s made a Confederate flag out of her red 
shawl and white handkerchief.” 

I looked. Sure enough, whether by accident or de- 
sign, the red, white, and red of our foe draped her 
bosom so naturally, yet so obviously, that I found 
myself regarding the seductive non-combatant with 
curious interest and an uncomfortable sense of fore- 
boding. 

“See ‘im, will you?” cried the old hospital steward, 
indicating the scout with the Indian walk, who was 
just leaving the garden, still unobserved by those 
whom he had kept so closely and so malignantly 
under scrutiny. “The Captain ’olds ’im in the ’oller 
of ’is ’and; and that’s why ’e ’ates ’im so!” 

This rather sweeping elision of aspirates being 
wholly unintelligible, I pressed my old nurse for an 
explanation. 

“Why, you see, sir, when General Reno fell at 
South Mountain, mortally wounded, who should come 
ridin’ along but the young Frenchman, bringin’ in a 
prisoner! May I never see another day if that 
prisoner wasn’t the scout that the Captain had caught 
skulkin’, and disharmed ’im, supposin’ ’im to be a 
rebel. Never did I see a man in such a funk; the 
sweat rolled off ’im, and ’is teeth an’ ’is knees was a- 
chatterin’. ’E pleaded ’ard to be spared, sayin’ as 
how it was along 0’ some nervous disorder ’e’s subject 
to. But it was the worst fright I ever see. The 
Captain flung ‘im ’is sword, at last, and said some- 
thing like, ‘See that this don’t ’appen again.’ But it 
was in ’alf French, so I couldn’t be right sure. But 
you can bet your sweet life that skulkin’ fellow’s goin’ 
to get revenged on the Captain some’ow—and if there’s 
no other way, ’e'll strike ’im through that girl. Am’ 
it look’s though ’e’s jealous o’ the Frenchman, too.” 

It was natural that among the viva voce character 
sketches which enlivened the house where I was con- 
valescing I should seek to learn something of the 
sphinx of our garden, who might even then be making 
a prisoner of my friend. But in vain. She had no 
intimates here. Her home in Loudon Valley, how- 
ever, was spoken of as a hotbed of rebels who held 
their heads very high and who scorned all traffic with 
their foe. Personally, it was said, her preferences 
were so few and her bearing so serene and cold as to 
leave nothing whereon to hang a conjecture. Her 
name was Agnes Dawson, said one of my informants, 
adding, “She’s mighty proud and ambitious, and I 
cannot make her out.” 

When I next saw the Captain he was plainly pre- 
occupied. With the sorrowful philosophy traditional 
among men when the love of woman comes between 
them, I recognized its supremacy. At that time I 
thought of no other darker barrier that might rise 
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between us. A few days later the order came ta join 
our corps at Harper’s Ferry—at least, all convales- 
cents. What of the others? They must do the best 
they can. The waters will close over this place to- 
morrow—that is, the rebels will be in possession as 
soon as our troops are withdrawn. This I gathered 
from the old hospital steward; and, furthermore, that 
the Captain’s wound having broken out afresh, he 
could not accompany us. 

I hurried to my friend’s room. The Captain lay on 
his bed partly dressed. He seemed deeply troubled, 
and was evidently suffering. I observed that his 
sabre hung on the wall in such a fashion that his eyes 
would fall naturally upon it as he sank to sleep, much 
as the gaze of a devotee might rest upon a crucifix. 
He congratulated me with kindly look, on my return 
to active service, an almost hectic flush kindling on 
his cheek. “ Moreover, I envy you, mon brave, be- 
cause—because you draw the sword for your own 
country, and not for another.” 

I tried to translate into French the line from Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Court Lady.” He shook his head. His 
eyes rested upon the sabre hanging hiltwise like a 
cross. ... “I would it were for La Belle France!” 





Two years after the events above narrated I was 
riding with Captain Magrath, our provost marshal, 


along the banks of the Shenandoah. It was an en- 
chanting morning in mid-October. But something 
had gone wrong with the provost marshal. I knew 


it not only by the expression of his face, but the 
Captain’s mustache, usually waxed to a degree that 
imparted .a look of Napoleon III. to a somewhat 
wooden countenance. was this morning in drooping 
disorder; and he had on only one spur, which gave a 
sidewise motion to his horse, from his nervous jab- 
bing. “ There’s a despatch from the War Department— 
another one,” began the troubled officer; ‘it’s about 
that confounded Mosby, the guerilla. They say that 
the audacity and impunity of these partisan rangers 
argue inefficiency in my office. I don’t know what they 
expect me to do more than [ have done. I’m sure if 
Pierson, our chief of scouts, who has been after that 
gang of cutthroats all winter, can’t overhaul them, 
nobody can. All very well to sit on a sofa in Wash- 
ington and telegraph recklessly, ‘Catch Mosby!’ ‘ Kill 
Mosby !’—-but how is that to be done, when the rascals 
we’re after are plain farmers by day and ‘ Johnnies’ 
by night?” 

Magrath continued for a while to fume over the un- 
weleome theme, then we rode in silence until we en- 
countered a straggling group of uncouth mounted men. 
Suddenly some one emerged from this group, and we 
were addressed with clamorous effusiveness. It was 
Lieutenant Pierson, chief of scouts. Aside from the 
offensively familiar fashion of his greeting, the fellow 
was, to me, persona non grata because of his reputa- 
tion, which was that of a renegade from the Con- 
federate Army, and a spy on occasion. Besides, I 
had not forgotten the garden incident, of two years 
before, in which he had enacted “the snake in the 
grass.” 

But the provost marshal, having seemingly accom- 
plished the object of his ride, now turned and went 
back toward headquarters, conversing in earnest low 
tones with the scout, the two moving rapidly at the 
head of the uncouth column. Left to myself, I rode 
leisurely to headquarters, where [ dismounted, and 
entered for the purpose of asking some small favor of 
the general commanding, who was at Winchester and 
could be reached only by telegraph. 

Passing through the long, low-ceilinged room which 
served as audience-chamber for the German potentate 
Max Weber, I was making my way through groups of 
uniformed idlers whose clanking sabres and glitter- 
ing spurs gave a jingling emphasis to their breezy 
talk. I came to the telegraph cperator. He was 
busy. I waited awhile and was about to go away, as 
my message was not important, when through the 
lurid dimness of tobacco smoke which constituted the 
light of the place I espied Pierson leaning idly with 
both elbows en the shelf for despatches, and talking 
with the operator. 

“Yes, but which wire goes to Sandy Hook?” 

“The one on the left takes in all the Maryland 
stations,” responded the garrulous clerk. ‘ The centre, 
a little raised, you see—is the only one that goes to 
Washington direct.” 

I was listening idly, but I was conscious of a 
malevolent joy fairly illuminating the face of the 
scout—like some noxious ignis fatuwus. He hurried 
past me to the door, as if struck with some novel idea. 
He did not observe me, but elbowed his way out like 
one possessed. 

After delivering my message I made some remark 
to the operator, a young man who exulted in his one 
gift, that of omniscience. 

“What sort of fellow is that?” I asked, indicating 
the scout with a half gesture. 

“ Reckon he’s the only man in Harper’s Ferry that 
T couldn’t tell you anything about—that is, where 
he hails from, and all that. At first we took him for 
a deserter, from somewhere far southwest. His talk 
was a trifle outlandish. Then Colonel Savery said he 
spoke French not like a Creole, as we first supposed, 
but like a Russian or a Pole. Then, Bandmaster Man- 
gano declared his Italian was queer but undoubtedly 
genuine, from some wild corner.” 

“How does he swear?” asked a bystander, who 
thought that the heedlessness of unpremeditated pro- 
fanity might betray the swearer’s nationality! 

“Never drinks, nor swears, although the boys does 
say that he draws pay for huntin’ guerillas with a 
bottle of whiskey and a broad-brimmed hat—certain 
if Mosby couldn’t tell him on sight beyond rifle range, 
he’d be ’most blind.” 

, And in fact the very conspicuousness of the scout 
in appearance and dress would seem to impair his 
efficiency, while it doubtless added to his reputation 
for recklessness. That efficiency was, as I soon 
learned, signalized and rewarded by a capture which 
touched me nearly. There was no mistaking the name 
and identity, of the prisoner concerning whom, as it 
now appeared, the scout and the provost marshal had 
been conferring in their recent discussion. One eve- 
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ning, on returning to my quarters, I found Captain 
Magrath waiting. He had come with the order to 
parade for execution to-morrow at ten. 

“It’s a wretched business,” groaned the provost 
marshal, who had a kindly heart for a non-combatant. 
* But the fact is, we’ve had so much trouble with the 
partisan rangers or guerillas that to save our own 
bacon, you see, we must do something.- I thought the 
young Frenchman would get off as a prisoner of war, 
but he was too high and mighty, scorned to deny any- 
thing, or betray anybody, and allowed he’d been with 
Mosby—and what could we all do?” 

It was of “ Le Capitaine Guillaume ” that the pro- 
vost marshal spoke! 

“Had he no counsel, no defence?” I asked, bitterly. 

“Oh yes, both his counsel and I tried to persuade 
him that if he’d only pretend to turn state’s evidence, 
perhaps—but he gave me a look that brought cold 
sweat to my forehead and made me feel mean ever 
since.” The Captain’s voice quivered and, sinking to a 
hoarse whisper, he went on, “ And when I think how 
he came to be taken—” 

“Why, how was he taken?” I inquired, observing 
hesitation on the part of Magrath. 
“We'd got to do something,” 
but his honest Celtic blue eyes 

directly into my own. 

“How was he taken?” I insisted. 

“His sweetheart—Agnes Dawson—betrayed him.” 

“ Tmpossible!” 

“Yes, it’s true,’ replied Magrath. 
ness was managed by Pierson.” 

“What business?” 

“Why, the business of working her up to betraying 
him, of course,” said Magrath, rather testily. ‘‘ These 
Southern women are nothing if not patriotic. Her 
patriotism was the string that Pierson pulled.” 

“T don’t understand.” 


Magrath repeated; 
no longer looked 


“But the busi- 














































*Yes—got him to write a letter more like the 
Frenchman’s hand than he himself could have written 
it. The letter purported to give information, such as 
a spy could give, to the Federal authorities. Showed 
the letter to the girl, and she believed it. Being a 
fiery patriot, the betrayal of her country was a greater 
crime than if the betrayal had been of herself. She 
was ready on the moment to hand over the supposed 
traitor to Pierson; but when she did so she thought 
it was to the Confederate authorities (and not to us), 
to deal with him as they should see fit. She never saw 
the Frenchman again. Pierson took care of that. She 
informed Pierson as to the whereabouts of the French 
man, and Pierson nabbed him.” 

“Tt was infamous!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, we swallowed hard, but took it as a matter 
of self-preservation. The methods of war are not al- 
ways nice, young man,” added the Captain, somewhat 
correctively. 

“Does he—does the young Frenchman know of all 
this?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. We did send old Sam 
Burchell to the prison disguised as a Johnnie, and 
what Sam can’t worm out of a man is pretty close. 
You know we wanted particulars for his trial—evi- 
dence; but nothing could be done with him to break 
him down. Sam hinted how the beauty might have 
had some share in his taking. But the Captain just 
shut Sam up so violent, so contemptuouslike, that 
Sam, tough as he is, was scared.” 

We were both silent for a moment. The provost 
marshal resumed: “ Poor fellow! He's writing his 
letters now, and the clergyman is with him. But we 
hope for a reprieve at the last minute. Pierson—l 
know what you think of him—but he’s really shown 
considerable fine feeling in this affair. As he puts it, 
his ‘ duty ends with the capture’; and now he’s going 
to strain every nerve to save the poor fellow’s life.” 

















The young woman listened with lowered head while she watched him from under her long curved eyelashes 


“Well, the long and the short of it is” (Magrath 
hurried on), “Pierson pretended to turn rebel—I 
don’t know how ever he managed to convince her of 
his conversion, but he did it; and the next step in 
his game was to prove to her that the French Captain, 
her lover, was no true guerilla, but only a Union spy.” 

“ Preposterous!” I interrupted. 

Magrath continued, “ Pierson got Sam Burchell to 
help him in this—” 

“What! Burchell?—that cunning rogue who’s done 
time as a forger—” 





“You forget,” I began, “ Pierson has an old grudge 
to pay off, and, besides—” 

But the provost marshal rose abruptly, as one who 
considers that the last word has already been said, 
applied a match to-his extinct cigar, and bade me 
good night. I accompanied him to the door and 
looked out over the encampment. All was as silent 
as death. The motionless forms of the sentries seemed 
to emphasize the stillness. But as the Captain 
turned out into the street our ears were assailed by 
a long, low, wailing sound like a distant banshee. It 



























































































was the band practising in Bolivar Church. Harry 
Frakenfeld had called an extra rehearsal to-night. 

To this doleful accompaniment I pursued the se- 
quence of certain reminiscences. I recalled the scene 


in the garden near Antietam, and particularly the 
malignant enmity of the scout as he overshadowed the 
lovers. { remembered that our forces had withdrawn 
from the neighborhood, leaving those too ill to be 


moved to fall into the enemy’s hands. It was all 
clear. My friend was a deserter, and had become a 
guerilla. The very success of this youth in Mosby’s 
service and his skill in evading capture had maddened 
Pierson’s hate, which the taunts of his superiors had 
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The column of parade headed by the cavalry had 
already passed my quarters on the way to Bolivar 
Heights, where, on a plain overlooking the two rivers, 
Potomac and Shenandoah, the sorrowful scene wag to 
be enacted. Trains of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
passed so near that the groaning of abraded iron and 
the shriek of enslaved steam were distinctly audible. 
I took my place in the marching column which moved 
slowly to the funeral music of the band and presently 
debouched on the open plain. A light drizzling rain 
had fallen during the night, having little further effect 
than to render the roads somewhat heavier, and im- 
parting to grass and foliage a deeper tint, as of added 




















He came to a word that froze his being as with something worse than terror 


driven to a frenzy. And besides—but there had been 
no positive proof of that—the jealousy of that furtive 
watcher in the sword-threatened garden of Eden near 
Antietam! 

Yes, they are both deserters, I thought. But how 
different the motive: the one brave, generous, self- 
sacrificing, in love; the other, a villain, treacherous, 
and animated by self-interest and hate. The one 
wooed to hunger, wounds, and death for love’s sake; 
the other had fled the failing cause, and was working 
his way by a deft use of the sagacity and merciless 
energy which were his gifts. 

In the troublous times of which I write events of 
tragic import were all too common to keep us long 
awake; and I, notwithstanding my wretched preoccu- 
pation of the previous evening, slept so soundly 
toward morning that I did not hear the reveille. 
With not a little contrition I learned how late it was. 
My routine duties of the early morning were scarce 
concluded when the long-drawn wail of the band 
struck my ear. It was the “* Dead March in Saul.” 


dampness. The rain had fallen wearily upon dead 
leaves, for it was late autumn, blackening the trunks 
of trees; and the weather toward morning had cleared 
up bleak and chilly with no hue of tenderness in sky 
or plain. The bayonets and sabres of the troops looked 
steely and hard in that light, and the very sun 
lurked behind dry-looking white clouds, as in cruel 
discontent. The column wound slowly around the 
plain, silent (but for the band), while an ominous 
stillness pervaded the: ranks usually so breezy and 
vital. Men moved with set faces and never spoke. 
As the soldiers gradually gathered themselves into a 
hollow square I noticed that we were enclosing a plat- 
form absurdly small in the presence of such hugeness 
of mountain and plain, and of our own square. 

Here, for the first time, | saw the prisoner, seated, as 
is customary, on his coffin, in an ambulance drawn 
by two black horses. Beside him was an old French 
priest, Father Ouilette, from his own neighborhood, 
near Rouen. I had little doubt that one of the 
prisoner’s nationality, and presumable temperament, 
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would be quite ready for any dramatic situation. But 
I was not prepared for the superb air with which the 
young man mounted the scaffold, having the aged 
priest on his arm. Not a touch of bravado. No light 
ignoring of the awful situation; but, moving with a 
poise that was like courage personified, he had more 
the air of one about to give an exhibition of marvellous 
strength and agilitvy—a fencing bout, for instance— 
than of a doomed criminal. For a few minutes he 
busied himself with the details of his dismal toilet, 
looking around at the deathly appointments of the 
place with a glance of what might be called exultant 
indifference, then bowed, turning to the aged priest. 
The latter advanced slowly with raised hand; and the 
poor boy knelt reverentially beside him with upturned 
face, which was then illuminated by a passing gleam 
of sunshine. 

The musie ceased. A frightful stillness held the 
vast concourse as in a trance. I saw his face. I 
hurriedly left my place and rode toward the platform 
until warned by the guards. It was my friend—the 
man to whom I owed my life, praying on the scaffold! 
Again I was warned back. But even in such circum- 
stances a rescue had been attempted by desperate men, 
yes, and effected! I saw Magrath. He was there in 
his official capacity. 

“Captain, [ must speak with the prisoner. He 
saved my life.” 

“You can do far better service for him than that. 
Ride down to the sally-port, and hurry up the horse- 
man who brings his reprieve.” 

“Who is he? How shall I know him?” 

“Why, you know him perfectly well. It’s Pierson, 
our chief of scouts: he volunteered to go in person. 
He’s a gallant fellow!” ; 

My uneasiness suffered small abatement from what 
I had just heard. Still, I reflected that, coward and 
traitor as he was, the scout could gain nothing now 
by foul play; the eyes of the whole army were upon 
him in dubious displeasure. But now he had vindi- 
cated himself by the capture of a man who was 
credited with a part in most of Mosby’s daring per- 
fformances—the renowned “French Bill.” There re- 
mained the fact, however—the fact that no non-com- 
‘batant can fully understand—Pierson had, from his 
point of view, the strongest motive for revenge known 
to the ambitious soldier—namely, impeachment— 
just or unjust—of the courage of the soldier; and 
Pierson had been exposed by the Frenchman, who had 
detected him in an unmistakable example of coward- 
ice; and if to this motive for revenge were added 
that of jealousy—why, it was but grim comfort to 
have my friend’s fate in the hands of such an one 
volunteering rescue! 

I had obeyed orders, however, riding in the direction 
indicated by Magrath. I waited long and anxiously. 
The sun dipped again behind the chilly-looking 
clouds; and a low, moaning wind crept over the dark- 
ened valley. Then through the keen air darted a 
shrill bugle call. Straining my eyes through the field- 
glass, I could see that the prisoner had arisen from his 
knees, and that he seemed about to address the crowded 
ranks. With an anguish of incertitude I turned my 
horse’s head that way, when I heard the tumult of 
rushing hoofs behind: and in a moment the scout 
flashed by on a horse literally white with foam, while 
the rider was spattered with mud so as to be scarcely 
distinguishable. With a hoarse greeting he passed on, 
holding something white like folded paper in his right 
hand, and continued tearing toward the scene of the 
execution. I followed as best I could, with some 
sense of relief, certainly, yet unable to account for 
the misgiving that each moment tightened about my 
heart. 

As I drew near the dismal spot the concluding sen- 
tences of the poor boy’s remarks fell strangely on my 
ear, in this wise: 

“* My life is forfeit by the laws of war; and I am to 
perish by those laws. I am content. It is only the 
form of death that I protest against. I am entitled 
to a soldier’s death, not one of ignominy.” 

Here he was interrupted by a rough bustle on the 
platform, a stamping of heavy boots, a clatter of jing- 
ling spurs—and the mud-stained scout mounted the 
seaffold with a paper which he handed to the prisoner, 
who was as yet unpinioned. 

A shudder of anxiety passed through the crowd, fol- 
lowed by an audible sigh of relief; and the whisper 
crept from mouth to mouth, “A reprieve!” growing 
and gaining strength till it broke into a faint, dubious 
cheer. 

Meantime the young Frenchman turned a wonder- 
ing look upon the intruder, as though not understand- 
ing. 

The provost marshal spoke, and with asperity—for 
to him should have been handed any communication at 
this moment: “ A reprieve?” 

“No!” replied the scout, coldly, “only a private 
message.” 

The handsome youth raised his eyes swimming with 
the mists of dawning eternity, gave one glance over 
the paper, looking as though he saw it not, till he 
came to a word that froze his being as with something 
worse than terror. His hand moved convulsively, as 
if clutching some invisible object. The paper dropped 
from his grasp. A spasmodic movement of the right 
hand seemed instinctively to make a sign of the cross. 
His head was thrown back, his eyes raised; and then 
he murmured in a strange but steady voice to the 
priest, “I am ready now.” 

I turned, nearly fainting, from the awful sight. <A 
fragment of paper had caught on my bridle rein. Ab- 
sently I read it: 


“T promise to surrender unconditionally, to be dealt 
with according to his deserts, the person of Guillaume 
La Tour, known among us as ‘ French Bill.’ 

. “AGNES DAwson.” 


The words of the old hospital steward had been 
verified, “ He will strike him through the girl.” ... 
And now I knew that the mud which disfigured horse 
and rider was not the red mud of Virginia, but the 
black loam of the Maryland bottom, which prevailed 
where the wire leading to Washington had been cut! 
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SSHE most illustrious of British com- 
GN posers, Sir Edward Elgar, has 
HJ ritt sympl , (his first, it is 
AD dh written a symphony (his first, it is 


0d) 

may | \ J&A understood), and this symphony 
a Ye has now been heard both in England 
Hl (2) and in America: all of which events 


ae have been provocative of excitement 
Ss ews Sat among the! musical publics of two 
is nations. Sir Edward Elgar is a 
music-maker of great eminence. He has been extraor- 
dinarily successful in his relations with the outside 
world, for he has compelled a degree of enthusiastic 
attention and of acclaim for his products which is 
very rarely given to any but meretricious or easily 
assinilable music. Now while Sir Edward’s music is 
as far as possible from being meretricious, it is not 
diflicult to assimilate. Let no one discover in this 
remark a reflection upon the seriousness of Sir Ed- 
ward’s attitude toward his work, or an aspersion upon 
the work itself. Sir Edward is nothing if not 
serious—even, it may be said, when he is deliberately 
and determinedly jocose. He has written three ora- 
torios filled with a spirit of immense earnestness and 
conceived in the profoundest sincerity. He is a very 
devout man, a man of deep feeling, a thinker—doubt- 
less, in his way, a philosopher. He is known to con- 
cert-goers in this country chiefly by his oratorios, 
The Dream of Gerontius, The Apostles, and The 
Kingdom, each of which, upon its production in New 
York, was discussed in this journal. The first of these, 
The Dream of Gerontius, made his reputation, both 
in England and in America; and it still remains the 
most impressive of his works. It was praised in this 
place, at the time of its production, for its nobility 
of feeling, for the genuine fervor of the impulses 
which inspired its con- 
ception; though it 
seemed then, as it still 
seems, lacking in 
originality. Yet it 
had beauty (though a 
reflected beauty), and 
it was uncommonly in- 
teresting. But Sir 
Edward’s subsequent 
productions have been 
unmitigated disap- 
pointments. The 
Apostles was porten- 
tously dull, The King- 
dom intolerably dull 
—in them Sir Edward 
made the mistake of 
supposing that piety 
without exaltation 
ean be made artistic- 
ally communicative 
and satisfying. 

One of the wittiest 
of critics has doubted 
“whether genius can 
be turned on and off, 
like a tap.” It would 
not be very difficult to 
show that it can; but 
the comment would scarcely hold in the case of Elgar ; 
for Sir Edward has not yet, in many minds, estab- 
lished a claim to genius. A man of gifts he certainly 
is, a musician of admirable skill; but measured by 
the side of such far-wandering and intrepid souls as 
the many-hued Debussy, the rarely imaginative 
d’Indy, the incalculable Loeffler, the cyclopean 
Strauss, he appears somewhat less towering a figure 
than even his most winning admirers would have us 
see. THis new symphony has been ranked in England 
as his best work, as “ perhaps the finest masterpiece 
of its type that ever came from the pen of an English 
composer ”; and in New York it has been named, with 
sublime courage, as “a great work,” as “the first 
symphony since the last of Brahms.” These are 
opinions which are scarcely calculated to benefit Sir 
Edward in quarters where he is not yet accepted as a 
greater music-maker than Tchaikovsky. The sym- 
phony (it is designated as in A-flat, op. 55) is not 
so excellent a performance as The Dream of Geron- 
tius, yet it is far superior to The Apostles, The King- 
dom, the overture In the South, the laborious and 
unleavened Enigma variations. It is not pro- 
gramme-musie, in the definitely illustrative sense. It 
has been supposed to be the General Gordon sym- 
phony which Elgar is known to have planned; but 
Mr. Ernest Newman, who speaks with the authority 
of first-hand information, declares that the symphony 
“no more applies to General Gordon than it does to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, or Dreyfus, or Hackenschmidt,” 
or himself, ‘ or any other noble and injured person ” ; 
though “the pressure of vital feeling is evident al- 
most throughout the work; there is no pattern-weav- 
ing, that is, purely for its own sake.” 

Like Gerontius, it is a deeply felt work; but it 
is wanting in the poignancy of expression which made 
certain pages of that work unforgettable; and it has 
even less of personal profile, of distinguishing indi- 
viduality, than had Gerontius. In the entire score 
there is not a single passage which causes the hearer 
to make the mental comment, “There is Elgar—no 
one else could have said that.” The score has un- 
deniable felicities. Almost the whole of the Adagio 
is memorable, and the close of this movement 
especially is of a lofty and exquisite beauty. But 
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Mr. Vieuille as Arkel in 
“Pelfeas et Melisande” 


elsewhere there is much platitude, much impotent . 


striving, even—as in the Scherzo—a definite vulgarity 
of idea. But the symphony was worth producing, 








By Lawrence Gilman 


worth performing as well as it was performed by the 


New York Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Walter 
Damroseh. After all, an unrelieved course, an un- 


broken diet, of masterpieces would probably be de- 
moralizing in its ultimate effect. 


An Italian composer hitherto unknown to what 
Walt Whitman lovingly called “ These States” was 
introduced here on January 6th, by a music-drama per- 
formed at the Metropolitan Opera House. The work 
was La Wally, the composer Alfredo Catalani. Cata- 
lani was born at Lucea in 1854, studied in Paris and 
in Milan, composed six operas (La Falce, 1875; Elda, 
1880; Dejanice, 1883; Hdmea, 1886; Loreley, 1890; 
La Wally, 1892), and died at Milan in 1893. La 
Wally is based upon a story by a German novelist, 
the Baroness Wilhelmine von Hillern, which was 
adapted for operatic use by Luigi Illica, who turns 
out libretti as prolifically as the tireless Massenet 
turns out scores. ‘The action of the drama passes in 
the Tyrolean Alps, and deals with the suit of one 
Geltner, a marksman, and his rival, Hagenbach, for 
the hand of Wally, a resolute and resourceful young 
woman who dwells in the village of Hochstoff. 
Wally, of course, loves the man whom her father does 
not wish her to wed, and spurns the husband whom 
he has chosen for her. After numerous vicissitudes, 
extending through four acts, the favored suitor 
perishes in an avalanche, and Wally commits suicide. 

Dramatically, the opera is diffuse, inchoate, badly 
constructed, and generally negligible. The music is 
better. It shares one of the most excellent traits of 
the modern Italian music-makers: the capacity for 
underlining moments of tense dramatic crisis. It is 
often graphic, forceful, muscular; it has a certain 
freshness and buoyancy; and it is at times strikingly 
full-blooded. But like Puccini, Mascagni, Leonca- 
vallo, and the yest of the neo-Italian crew, Catalani 
has no lyrie gift of any distinction or nobility—in- 
deed, his melodie style is far inferior in point and 
individuality to that of his fellows. He lacks, too, 
Puccini’s harmonic inventiveness his skill in charac- 
terization, and in the diffusion of atmosphere. He 


‘is, in brief, inferior in every respect to those who were 


his younger contemporaries. 

Mv. Toscanini, who directed the production, is said 
to have an invincible and touching faith in the opera, 
for whose fortunes he has made propaganda else- 
where; but it will be a miracle if even his able ex- 
position can win for it any considerable measure of 
approval. It was well sung and, in the main, well 
acted, by Miss Destinn, Mr. Amato, and Mr. Martin. 


Germany, barring the works of the unique Strauss, 
continues to produce compositions expert m workman- 
ship and of surpassing’ unimportance: music which 
recalls a reference once made by President Eliot to 
“the intellectual economy of most Episcopal ser- 
mons ”—save that contemporary Teutonic music exhib- 
its rather an economy of inspiration than of cerebral 
expenditure. The newest emanation in this field to 
come under immediate observation is a theme with 
variations, for’ orchestra, by one Heinrich Gottlieb 
Noren (born at Gratz in 1863, now living at Losch- 
witz, in the neighborhood of Dresden), which the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra displayed in New York on 
January 7th, under the guidance of Mr. Fiedler. — 

Noren titles his composition Kaleidoscope. 
The music is said to date from the years 1904-07. It 
was first performed at Dresden in the summer of 
1907, and it subsequently made its composer famous, 
largely because the introduction, in one of the varia- 
tions, of two themes quoted (with acknowledgment) 
from Richard Strauss’s Heldenleben, caused Strauss’s 
publisher to institute a lawsuit for violation of copy- 
right. The trial resulted in one of the most delectable 
verdicts ever recorded. The section of the copyright 
law which Noren was charged to have violated de- 
clares that “from a musical composition it is not 
permissible to take a recognizable melody and incor- 
perate it in a new work.” The matter was submitted 
to a jury of alleged experts, who gravely decided—to 
the unseemly delight of those who do not love the 
musie of Strauss—that, inasmuch as neither of the 
themes which Noren had borrowed from Heldenleben 
was a melody, he could not be said to have violated 
the law; whereupon he was permitted to publish his 
score. Yet, after hearing the work, it is easy to feel 
that Strauss’s pub- 
lisher was justified in 
his objection; for the 
variation in which 
Noren disports his 
borrowed plumes 
yields the only im- 
portant passages in 
the score. Elsewhere 
the music is a 
triumph of ingenious 
banality, a dexterous 
web of commonplaces. 
The variations are 
mildly pictorial and 
suggestive. They con- 
tain a “ Preambu- 
lum,” a “ Mournful 
Dance,” a cannon, a 
secherzo, — “ Humor,” 
—a section called “In 
the Cathedral,” a 
* Pastorale,”. a “ Fu- 
neral March,” a Sla- 
vie dance, a. section 

















Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the dis- 
tinguished Russian pianist 
now visiting America 
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SYMPHONY, AND OTHER MATTERS 


called “From Far-off Days,” a mazurka, and the 
disputed variation in which Strauss is paraphrased: 


* To a Famous Contemporary.” The last is at onee 
the most ingenious and the most engrossing. The 
* Funeral Mareh” has striking moments; “ From 
Far-off Days” is agreeably sentimental; the Cathe- 
dral scene has a certain easily wrought impressive 
ness; the rest is inconsequential. Mr. Noren has 


a deal of ingenuity, and he is fluent and facile; but 
of imaginative power or original thought he gives 
no sign. The work will in all likelihood be popular; 
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Mr. Dalmores, the new Pelleas in 
Debussy’s opera, at the Manhattan 


for it adheres to familiar paths, and it makes no dis- 
concerting demand for co-operative imagination on 
the part of the hearer. 

It was beautifully played by Colonel Higginson’s 
remarkable orchestra. 


The most inspired and original musie composed 
since the death of Wagner may now be heard at the 
Manhattan Opera House, where Debussy’s _lyric- 
drama, Pelléas et Mélisande, has been revived,for a 
series of performances. No one who cares to observe 
a contemporary masterwork in the slow process of 
achieving immortality, and who is able to reeognize 
epoch-making qualities in a work of creative art, 
should neglect an opportunity to witness Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s notable production of this opera. It is 
not likely that Mr. Hammerstein will ever be willing 
to allow Pelléas et Mélisande to drop out of the 
repertory of his house; for its production not only 
does him high honor, but constitutes the pre-eminent 
artistic triumph of his career as an impresario; and 
its performances are the chiefest ornament of his 
theatre. Nevertheless, it is well in this uncertain 
and precarious world to grasp an opportunity when 
it offers itself; and Debussy’s work is not likely ever 
to be more admirably performed in New York than 
it is now being performed at the Manhattan by Miss 
Mary Garden, Mr. Dalmores, Mr. Dufranne, Mr. 
Vieuille, Miss Gerville-Réache, Miss Trentini, and the 
extraordinary Campanini. The Mélisande of Miss 
Garden, the Golaud of Mr. Dufranne, the Arkél of 
Mr. Vieuille, the Genevieve of Miss ‘erville-Réache, 
are insurpassable: these are, so far as is humanly 
possible, ideal embodiments. The performance of Mr. 
Dalmores, who is enacting “Pelléas for the first time, 
leaves something to be desired. It lacks niiance: it 
is too emphatie and corporeal, too assertive and confi- 
dent. Pelléas was a dreamer, a child of sorrow, and 
he was not very resolute or puissant. But Mr. Dal- 
mores will probably fit himself to the part in time; 
and meanwhile he contributes a chivalric and im- 
passioned figure to the ensemble, and he sings the 
music excellently. 

And how the wonderful magic of the work itself per- 
sists! It cannot be too often repeated that here is 
a masterpiece of the first rank, a miracle of expres- 
sion: music that is steeped in genius. Its eloquence, 
whether passionate or subdued, is golden-tongued; 
and at its best it is without a parallel. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF -HARVARD 


PROFESSOR ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, WHO HAS OCCUPIED THE CHAIR OF THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
WAS NOMINATED JANUARY 13 TO SUCCEED PRESIDENT ELIOT, WHO RETIRES ON MAY 39, AFTER HOLDING OFFICE FOR FORTY YEARS 
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THE NOMINATION OF 


AC Dace HE distinguished line of suc- 
ail cession, which began in 1640 

i] with the first president of 
i Harvard College, the Rev. 
Henry Dunster, is to be con- 
VEN tinued in 1909 by the in- 
auguration of a new president, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, Harvard A.B. in 1877, 
LL.D., Williams, in 1908, author, admin- 
istrator, and professor of the science of 
government in Harvard University. His 
name will be the twenty-fourth to be in- 
scribed on the roll of Harvard presidents, 
which bears such names as Chauncy, In- 
crease Mather, Holyoke, Quincy, Kirkland, 
Jared Sparks, James Walker, Edward 
Everett, and the name which has repre- 
sented Harvard for forty years—longer 
than that of any other president — the 
name of Charles William Eliot. But 
length of administration is not essential. 
Up to the inauguration of President Eliot, 
in 1869, the average official life of a Har- 
vard president was slightly under eleven 
years. - 

For the great responsibilities before 
him, very different from those that con- 
fronted his predecessor, but in certain re- 
spects no less vital, Professor Lowell 
should be able to offer the twenty best 
years of his life. The presidency of Har- 
vard is no local function. It is a matter 
of concern to every American, not for the 
sake of the university alone, but by rea- 
son of the influence of Harvard and its 
ramifications upon the course of American 
education and American life. Who, then, 
is this newly elected president and what 
are his qualifications? 

By descent, Professor Lowell is a Bos- 
tonian of Bostonians. Each of his names 
tells a story to those familiar with 
Holmes’ restrained levity regarding the 
“Brahmin caste.” ‘Two Massachusetts 
cities bear the names of his ancestors, 
their founders, men of large affairs. His 
father inheriting this ability in business, 
and not content with maintaining the 
family fortunes, ministered wisely to 
others in founding the Lowell Institute 
and its famous ¢ourse of lectures. Others 
of the family have served and still serve 


on the bench in Massachusetts. It was 
in Boston, on December 13, 1856, that 


Professor Lowell was born, and with the 
exception of two years in Paris in child- 
hood Boston has remained his home. He 
prepared for Harvard at the Noble School, 
and was graduated in the class of 77. 
As an undergraduate his life was studi- 
ous and, for his turbulent class, relatively 
quiet. His rank was high. Unlike the 
most brilliant member of that class, the 
lamented William E. Russell, he was not 
everybody’s friend, but the group who 
had known him from childhood remained 
of his immediate circle, and by others he 
was always well regarded. His class was 
one of peculiar individuality and inde- 
pendence —one might add obstreperous- 
ness, in view of divisions over societies 
and elections which led to an abandon- 
ment of Class Day. Yet the individual 
foree, shown unwisely then, has counted 
in after-life. Among Lowell’s classmates 
was Russell, three times a Democratic 
Governor of Massachusetts, who died 
seemingly of a broken heart when his 
party followed false gods and first nomi- 
nated Bryan. In political life also there 
have been Sigourney Butler, Assistant 
Attorney - General under Cleveland; Bull, 
formerly Lieutenant Governor of Rhode 
Island; and Bourne, now United States 
Senator from Oregon. The late E. H. 
Strobel, formerly professor of interna- 
tional law at Harvard and legal adviser 
of the King of Siam, was another class- 
mate. The authors of the class include 
lowell himself, E. 8. Martin, George Kd- 
ward Woodberry, Barrett Wendell, Ripley 
Hitchcock, and Prof. Benjamin Wells, and 
ihe class roll bears also the names of 
several professors and judges. With this 
class Lowell was graduated, receiving the 
highest honors in mathematics and gain- 
ing an election to the Phi Beta Kappa. 
There followed a most creditable course in 
the Harvard Law School, and then he en- 
tered upon the practice of law with his 
cousin, Judge F. C. Lowell, which was 
continued until he was appointed lecturer 
on government at Harvard in 1897. 

But for his mental activities, neither 
the routine of legal practice nor the man- 
agement of the Lowell estate nor the con- 
duct of the Lowell Institute has ever 
been sufficient. All these responsibilities 
have been discharged well. From them he 
has gained an administrative experience 
which will be a constant aid in his new 
task. Yet he has always remained a stu- 
dent, devoting himself particularly to the 
science of government. Without refer- 
ence to his minor and professional pub- 
lications, two of his books deserve em- 


By James Wellman 


phasis—the Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe, which appeared in 
1895, and his recent work, The Govern- 
ment of England, which has attracted the 
quality of attention best worth having in 
England as well as in this country. What 
the ultimate verdict of time will be, time 
only can determine; but the research, 
thoroughness, dispassionate treatment, and 
vigorous style of this remarkable work 
have invited immediate comparisons with 
Bryce’s classic American Commonwealth. 


As a lecturer at Harvard, Lowell is 
reported to have held his classes. There 


is indication of success in the fact that 
when the late Dorman B. Eaton left a 
fund of $100,000 for a professorship of 
the science of government at Harvard, 
Lowell was appointed to fill the ¢hair. 
Of his competence in administrative ca- 
pacities there is testimony not only in 
his conduct of the Lowell Institute, but 
as a member of the executive council of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and in other fields of action. At the re- 
cent meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in Richmond, he was 
elected president. So much for training 
and the official record. 

As to that elusive thing termed _per- 


sonal quality, Lowell has the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of his birth 


and environment. Dignity is inseparable 
from the thought of a Harvard president, 
yet the dignity of Boston, sometimes a 
thought provincial in its self-satisfied 
aloofness, is not the best commendation 
of Harvard to the Jarger world. Fortu- 
nately Professor Lowell, even if he 
has not yet learned “to think in 
terms of the continent,” is a man of 
broad experience and sympathies who may 
be depended upon to realize that more 
than the mere drawing of students from 
every part of the country is needed for 
a national and in the best sense a demo- 
cratic university. Obviously the president 
of a university containing five thousand 
students can know personally only a few. 
But his personal influence can be felt, and 


his sympathy with the human side of stu- 
dent life. Constant aloofness and repres- 
sion are not helpful—witness the checkered 
career of Harvard athletics. While Pro- 
fessor Lowell has had full opportunity to 
realize the evils of modern athletic ex- 
cess, it may be expected that he will 
recognize not only the sanitary value and 
rightful place of college athleties, but also 
the necessity for the stimulus of competi- 
tions under a sympathetic control which 
shall be just to the higher aims of the 
college and to the student body. The 
newspapers have laid much stress upon 
Lowell’s prowess as a mile and two-mile 
runner in his undergraduate days. The 
present head of the university was a row- 
ing-man, but his attitude toward under- 
graduate life, correct and logical in many 
points, has left much to be desired. ‘The 
breadth, the lively human interest, the 
kindly man-to-man contact of the late Pro- 
fessor Shaler would be invaluable in the 
Harvard of the future. How much of this 
will be expressed in the tall, dignified, 
self-contained, correct professor of inter- 
national law it is impossible yet to say, 
but those who know him have reason to 
believe in him as a man broader and more 
open than his immediate environment, a 
man of warm personal sympathies al- 
ways subject to a clear judgment, a man 
who will not be content to follow local 
influences or cliques, or to remain in in- 
herited leading-strings. 

What are the problems which the new 
president must face? As compared with 
the disorganized college of 1869, the new 
president may seem to be entering upon a 
most prosperous charge. The professional 
schools have been raised by President 
Eliot and others, less conspicuous but 
perhaps equally essential, to their present 
high plane of usefulness. On the scientific 
side the university has enjoyed great ac- 
cessions. President Eliot’s constant de- 
mand has been for efficient work, higher 
standards of scholarship, and freedom of 
choice in the broadest possible field of 
knowledge. The fact that the number of 
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students registered at the university has 
fallen off for the last two years not 
necessarily of special significance. But 
what of Harvard College proper? Has not 
the constant raising of admission stand- 
ards and throwing back more work upon 
adolescent years resulted in a crammed 
and mentally stale succession of students? 
Is not the number of entrance conditions 
significant? Are these boys fit for the 
sudden change to freedom of choice among 
a bewildering multitude of electives? 
Should there not be certain’ general 
directions for their guidance and 
preceptorial plan for their immediate 
stimulus? Has this insistence upon the 
elective system resulted in a large per- 
centage of idlers and sciolists strong only 
in self-complacency? What is the mean- 
ing of the great systems of tutoring and 
cramming, the ** Widow,” and others which 
are tacitly recognized? What of the 
cial spirit at Harvard represented in the 
perfection of luxurious private dormi- 
tories and clubs? 

Such are some of the questions which 
are being asked in the world outside with 
thoughts of the personal contact possible 
at Williams, and the preceptorial sys- 
tem at Princeton and the “make good” 
spirit of Cornell, That Harvard is a world 
in itself reflecting the changed material 
conditions of the outer world is true, but 
should it not be for the greatest of our 
universities to strive for efliciency and 
earnestness and true democracy? For 
years there has been insistence upon the 
application of university methods to the 
college with the let-alone policy as _ re 
gards the student. At present the re- 
sults upon the secondary schools and the 
products at Harvard College are being 
challenged more and more insistently 


1s 


some 


S0- 


witness the writings of Pritchett and 
Flexner, the discussions in educational 


conventions, and the doubts of parents. 

What, then, can be done to strengthen 
Harvard College proper? That is the 
great task which the new president must 
face. 




















whom he had previously 


THE HUMBLE SISTER OF A POPE 
When Pope Pius X. was elected in 1903 to succeed the late Pope Leo XIII, two of his sisters, with 


lived, accompanied him to Rome, and have since resided near the Vatican. 


The above photograph shows one of these sisters attending to her household duties in their apartments at Rome 
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Im a Casual Way 
By Henry Edward Rood 


WI OR a good many years it has 
Cee 








Americans to bewail the de- 
~ Aq cline of our shipping inter- 
y 3 EN ests. Time was, of course, 
VEEN when the Stars and Stripes 
floated from mastheads in every port 
of the world, when clipper ships were a 
common sight, when sturdy little schoon- 
ers poked their pugnacious noses into 
every island of the South Seas as well as 
into Arctic ice-floes. There was a cer- 
tain spice of rare adventure, a large free- 
dom of life, under such conditions; but 
these changed with surprising rapidity 
when steam took the place of sails. Lads 
of New Bedford and Nantucket, and their 
counterparts in a score of other ports, 
were eager for life on the raging 
main when it meant comradeship with 
one’s boyhood friends throughout a 
long voyage, and a variety of work 
abovedecks in winds and weather; when 
every man had a chance to prove his 
mettle, and every worthy lad had reason 
io expect that some day he would become 
master and part owner of a profitable 
ship. That, however, was very different 
from the laborious monotony of passing 
coal in the dark depths of steamers for 
a daily wage. If is no wonder that young 
Americans preferred to stay ashore, es- 
pecially since, following the period of Re- 
construction, unlimited opportunities for 
enterprise and industry were open from 
one end of the land to another. Capital 
also found other opportunities for in- 
vestment, in railroads, mines, mills, in 
manufacturing of all kinds, in agricul- 
ture, and a thousand commercial activ- 
ities. Capital preferred such _ invest- 
ments because of the greater stability 
and profit in them, owing to a variety of 
reasons. As a whole, then, there may be 
no real basis for permanent regret and 
woe over the decline of our shipping in- 
terests. Should conditions change so that 
American lads will find seafaring attrac- 
tive, so that capital will find in shipping 
a safe and good investment, our mercan- 
tile fleets will expand again surely, stead- 
ily, in response to natural economic law. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note that 
while the tonnage of Great Britain’s mer- 
cantile steamship fleet is eight or nine 
times as large as the tonnage of the 
mercantile steamship fleet of the United 
States, yet Uncle Sam’s sailing-fleet has 
a tonnage almost equal to that of Brit- 
ain. The sailing tonnage of the two na- 
tions is as follows: Great Britain, 1,591,- 
000; the United States, 1,409,000. 


been the habit of certain 
SS 
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big figures quoted are from annual 
statistics published by the Nautical 
Gazette. which shows, furthermore, that 
last year the world’s mercantile fleet ton- 
nage increased by 628,000 net tons. All 
of the principal nations made an increase 
excepting Russia, which shows a loss of 
22,000 tons. Great Britain leads with a 
growth of 172,000 tons, France follow- 
ing with 75,000, Norway being third with 
an increase of 66.000, Germany fourth 
with 60,000, and the United States occu- 
pying fifth place with an expansion of 
55,000 tonnage. Spain’s increase of 
6.000 was the smallest, while Japan’s 
growth was 16,000 tons. During the last 
two decades, approximately, the world’s 
sailing-vessel tonnage has decreased some 
4,000,000, and in the same period the 
world’s steam tonnage has increased by 
about 12,000,000. These figures mean sev- 
eral things, the most important being that 
hecause of the increase men and women 
and children in every. corner of the world 
now have in abundance food and raiment, 
books, medicines, comforts, luxuries, 
which would be utterly impossible but for 
the great fleets of merchantmen. And 
following these is steadily coming to 
even the most distant peoples an inter- 
change of ideas, a knowledge of one 
another, a realization of the universal 
brotherhood of man, that augurs well for 
the gradual coming of peace and good- 
will throughout the earth. 
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ITTSBURG reports that low water in 

the western section of Pennsylvania 
has been causing coal-operators a daily 
loss of $20,000, and that until recent 
rains fell, one of the greatest mining 
companies made no shipment from the 
district in 216 days. And this in a 
panie year! It does seem as if every- 
thing but good luck has struck Pitts- 
burg these last few years—and_jeal- 
ous outsiders say that if good luck should 
appear in their midst Pittsburgers could- 
n't recognize it on account of overhanging 
smoke. The town that Mr. Carnegie 
made famous needn’t feel badly over such 
brash statements, however. They are 
probably inspired by some _ green-eyed 
creature who tried to “do” the Pitts- 
burg outfit and failed. At any rate, 





Chicago is a close second when it comes 
to allegations of smoke, soot, dirt in gen- 
eral. Not long ago a body of scientific 
sharps were quoted as saying that after 
careful calculations they found that in 
certain sections of Chicago there was an 
annual precipitation of mineral and veg- 
etable matter amounting to three tons 
per acre. And following this a Chicago 
surgeon is alleged to have remarked that 
in performing autopsies he could always 
tell whether the subject operated on had 
lived in Chicago or in the world outside. 
If in Chicago, the subject’s lungs were 
practically black. These statements are 
not made here by authority—they are 
merely quoted. But it would be interest- 
ing to learn from some reliable source 
whether they are true. 


SA. 


UPERSTITIONS die hard. According 

to a newspaper despatch the recently 
elected Governor of Arkansas declined to 
be inaugurated on Wednesday, the 13th 
of January, because it was “hoo- 
doo” day. This idea about the connec- 
tion of “bad luck” with the number 
thirteen is curiously wide-spread through- 
out many portions of the world, and va- 
rious origins have been attributed to it. 
Whether it prevailed among savage peo- 
ples before the advent of white men could 
probably be told by explorers, mission- 
aries, and traders. But as to the exist- 
ence of the superstition in the civilized 
world there can be no doubt. Can any 
one name offhand sufficient examples of 
disasters, accidents, misfortunes, occur- 
ring in connection with the “ thirteen” 
hoodoo to give a reasonable basis for the 
superstition—if, indeed, there can be rea- 
sonable basis for any superstition? 
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NE of the most satisfactory signs of 

modern development is the arousing 
of public opinion to actively combat pre- 
ventable, curable, communicable disease. 
It was not so very long ago that the 
greatest capitals of the world were over- 
whelined with smallpox and other epi- 
demics, and even enlightened men then 
were prone to call them the scourge of 
jod, instead of the result of filth, care- 
lessness, and worse. In the course of the 
present century our children, then gray- 
beards, may look back upon our present 
prevalence of tuberculosis as we look back 
upon the seasons of “ plague” in Europe 
—with horror, amazement, and something 
of contempt for those who failed to grasp 
the danger and throttle it, when it could 
be done away with so easily. Important 
steps have recently been taken toward 
preventing the spread of tuberculosis, and 
the recent exhibitions in Washington and 
New York will doubtless have wide effect. 
This great exhibit, about which so much 
has been written in the newspapers, 
should be placed on view in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and other large cities, 
in order that the great mass of people 
can understand what tuberculosis is, what 
it means, how it may be prevented and 
cured. The New York State Board of 
Charities recently issued a statement es- 
timating that the annual cost of tubercu- 
losis in that single commonwealth 
amounts to $63,000,000, this estimate 
including the value of workers prema- 
turely lost to the State. This loss in 
money, vast as it is, does not, however, 
measure the actual loss caused by the 
justly dreaded disease. To get some idea 
of what it means one must also imagine 
the heartache and sorrow in tens of thou- 
sands of families over the deaths of fath- 
ers, mothers, children; the boys and girls 
who are deprived of a parent’s care, guid- 
ance, aid: through their lives; the grief 
of husband or wife whose helpmeet is 
taken away never to return, and the re- 
moval of that spirit of cheerfulness, hope, 
courage, without which any life is starved 
and stunted. Furthermore must be count- 
ed in the influence of such disease on 
crime, on wrongdoing of whatever nature. 
Ill health, weakness of body, cannot but 
lower the spiritual tension of man, his 
inclination to live a decent, honorable, 
upright life. Increasing frailty of bod 
means impairment of conscience as well, 
and of mind, too. Taken all in all, the 
present war against tuberculosis is one 
of the greatest, most necessary wars ever 
undertaken in the history of civilization. 
It should be encouraged, aided by every 
civil and religious organization in the 
land which has for its object the uplift 
and betterment of mankind. 
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: may be news to some folks, but by 
an overwhelming vote a large audi- 
ence in New York has decided that the 
average married woman earns her board 
and clothes. The question up for debate 
was whether the American wife is sup- 
ported by her husband in the sense that 
such support in the material things of 
life come to her in the form of charity— 
as the same husband might send food and 
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clothes to a poor woman living around 
the corner—or whether such articles are 
hers by right of having earned them in 
the course of a day’s work. The average 
mother in this country, who lives in a 
village or town or city of moderate size, 
is apt to commence the day by arising 
early, awaking her husband after much 
effort; persuading him to go down and 
shake the furnace (after much more ef- 
fort); and then, while he is leisurely shav- 
ing and dressing, hustling into her own 
clothes, seeing that Bridget has prepared 
breakfast and set the table, getting the 
children ready for school, giving her lord 
and master his morning meal in comfort, 
watching the clock to see that he gets 
off to business on time, making beds, or- 
dering from the store, sewing on. buttons, 
darning stockings, dusting, repairing a 
broken chair, trying to glance at a news- 
paper so she can talk intelligently to 
John when he comes home from business, 
starting Bridget on the children’s lunch- 
eon, seeing that they are washed and 
brushed when they come romping home 
from school, that they eat slowly and 
properly, that they get off in time for 
the afternoon session, feeding the cat, 
running down cellar to look at the. fur- 
nace, taking a stitch in that curtain, 
counting John’s collars when the laundry- 
man brings them home, putting away his 
slippers and gathering cigar ashes off the 
rug, hurrying out to a meeting of the 
Dorcas Society, stopping in to see whether 
old Mrs. Smith is better or worse, rush- 
ing home to be sure Bridget hasn’t for- 
gotten to start dinner on time, tying up 
little Johnny’s cut finger, writing a cou- 
ple of letters, calling the children in to 
study their next day’s lessons, helping 
William with his arithmetic and Mary 
with her geography, giving Johnny his 
bath and his evening meal, lighting the 
reading-lamp in the library, changing her 
workaday dress for something pretty and 
cheerful in order to please John, and then 
sinking down to breathe for five minutes 
just before he comes home. After which 
the family must be gathered for dinner, 
and then the children want to sing a few 
songs or play games or listen to a story, 
and then have to go to bed. By which 
time John, sitting comfortably by the fire, 
has started on hia second cigar and wants 
to go over to the Thompsons’ and play 
euchre or bridge for two or three hours, 
remarking, however, that after they come 
back he’ll have to have a button sewed 
on his coat, and one of his gloves mend- 
ed. When this has been done, and the 
clock points to 11.30 little Johnny wakes 
up with a bronchial cough and a tem- 
perature; so she lies down on the lounge 
in his room with closed door in order 
that John shall not be disturbed, and is 
able to sleep from three until six the 
next morning before the daily schedule 
begins again. On the whole, it is safe to 
say that the average American wife and 
mother does earn her board and clothes. 
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A’ the sixth annual meeting of the He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society recently 
held in New York the statement was made 
that the number of Jewish immigrants 
arriving at the port of New York during 
eleven months ending November 30, 1908, 
was 41,272, as compared with 98,860 for 
the corresponding period of 1907, show- 
ing a decrease during the year just ended 
of something like 57,000. “It is the pur- 
pose of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety to prevent Jewish immigrants from 
becoming public charges under any cir- 
cumstances whatever,’ said one of the 
speakers of the meeting. “It has ever 
been the peculiar pride of our people to 
relieve the government of the care of the 
extreme poor among them; and as we 
look upon immigrants as our guests for 
a certain period, we deem it a sacred 
duty to prevent them from falling into 
distress during such period.” An ad- 
mirable aim, admirably expressed, and 
worthy of the men at the head of the 
Hebrew Aid. It has frequently been as- 
serted, by some who ought to know where- 
of they speak, that Jewish philanthro- 
pists and Jewish societies especially in 
New York put forth greater efforts in 
looking after immigrants than _ corre- 
sponding individuals and organizations of 
almost any other race or religion. Their 
charities are many and varied, their 
schools of all kinds, for all ages and con- 
ditions of people, are marvels, especially 
the great institution known as the Ed- 
ucational Alliance. Back of all this sys- 
tematic effort to help the Jewish immi- 
grant in New York City is the far deeper 
and more important hope that gradually 
great numbers of them can be persuaded 
to leave the crowded Ghetto and under- 
take farming in a small way. It is only 
by such distribution, probably, that the 
poorer and less educated Jewish immi- 
grants can be amalgamated with the rest 
of our population and become American 
through and through. One grave diffi- 
culty in the way of successful farming 
by Jewish immigrants is that for gen- 
erations they have been traders, mer- 
chants, by force of circumstances, Dis- 























































































criminated against by laws in Europe for 
hundreds of years, forbidden to own real 
estate in certain countries, a large per- 
centage of the Jews now coming here are 
about as well fitted for agriculture as 
the average American is fitted to pursue 
the calling of a pearl-diver. Whether 
any considerable proportion of them can 
successfully desert the sweat-shop, the 
factory, the mart of retail trade for farm- 
ing remains to be seen. 
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ORE than one hundred persons bit- 
ten by dogs in ten days, in one seec- 
tion of Pennsylvania, five hundred dogs 
killed, sixteen patients crowding a local 
Pasteur Institute and twenty more wait 


ing outside for admittance—such are 
startling details of a recent newspaper 
publication. One person is reported as 
already dead of rabies, and the other 


thirty-six are supposed to be suffering 
this dread disease. Whether or no all 
of them actually have contracted hydro- 
phobia, the fact remains that they at 
least believe they are infected. By the 
time hot weather comes again next sum- 
mer doubtless additional epidemics of 
like nature will be reported from one 
State or another. There seems to be only 
one safe way to deal with this dog ques- 
tion, at least in villages and towns, and 
that is the way Great Britain deals with 
it. We don’t hear of hydrophobia scares 
from England; she doesn’t have any. 


MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 

In selecting a food for the baby, don’t experiment 
Baby can’t stand much experimenting. BorDEN’S 
EAGLE BraNp CONDENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother’s milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and started 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 
happiness. ¢*» 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
ao HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
ttle. o*s 


Usr BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*%. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOY WORK 


And the Other Kind. 








Did you ever stand on a prominent 
corner at an early morning cae and 
watch the throngs of people on their way 
to work, noting the number who were 
forcing themselves along because it meant 
their daily bread, and the others cheer- 
fully and eagerly pursuing their way be- 
cause of love of their work? 

It is a fact that one’s food has much 
to do with it. As an example: 

lf an engine has poor oil, or a boiler 
is fired with poor coal, a bad result is 
certain, isn’t it? 

Treating your stomach right is the 
keystone that sustains the arch of health’s 
temple, and you will find “Grape-Nuts” 
as a daily food is the most nourishing and 
beneficial you can use. 

We have thousands of testimonials, 
real genuine little heart-throbs, from peo- 
ple who simply tried Grape-Nuts out of 
curiosity—as a last resort—with the result 
that prompted the testimonial. 

If you have never tried Grape-Nuts, it’s 
worth while to give it a fair, impartial trial. 
Remember, there are millions eating Grape- 
Nuts every day. They know, and we know, 
if you will use Grape-Nuts every morning 

our work is more likely to be joy-work, 

ecause you can keep well; and with the 
brain = nourished work is a joy. Read 
the ‘Road to Wellville” in every package. 
“There’s a Reason,” 





A GOOD YEAR’S WORK 


The New-York Life Insurance Company 
publishes its annual 1 ag: in unusual form 
in another column. The ‘Plain Talk with 
Policy-holders,” which precedes the usual 
balance sheet, is interesting in itself, and 
shows the figures of the latter in their true 
significance. Nearly fifty million dollars 
were paid policy-holders during the year 
in death claims, annuities, dividends, ma- 
tured endowments, and for deferred divi- 
dend policies and contracts surrendered. 
The company’s accumulated funds now 
exceed five hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars. As President Kingsley says: ‘Our 
assets are large because our liabilities are 
large. Our liabilities are large because 
we are doing a large work of the kind I 
have described.” 4*% 








Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 


a 
Cred it national Cheques. Certifi- 
s cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET 
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THE WALT IN THE BUSINESS 


Rin the progress of the recovery in 
business is something which it will 
>be hardly necessary to bring up de- 
tailed figures to prove. Whatever 
~ the hopes may have been that the 
opening weeks of the year would 
WER bring about a resumption of the 
activity which followed the election, 
the fact remains that there has been, instead, a de- 
cided slowing down in most lines of trade. What of 
this interruption in the progress of the march back 
to normal conditions—this enforced pause? What has 
brought it about; disagreeable to business interests 
as it is, may there not attach to it, possibly, some of 
the good results which enforced pauses in any line of 
endeavor often bring? 

Perfectly plain are the causes of the present halt 
in the trade recovery, and in them, perhaps, is to be 
found the best indieation as to how long it is likely to 
last and by what effect on the financial markets it is 
likely to be accompanied. First in importance, of 
course, is the tariff-revision agitation; necessary as it 
is, that has done more to check business than any- 
thing else. After that comes the fact that we are 
nearing midwinter, a time when in large areas of the 
country trade is brought almost to a standstill by 
climatic conditions. Then again, and this has been 
brought about largely by retrospect of 1908, the reali- 
zation has become very general that recovery within a 
period of a very few months has made about as much 
progress as is consistent with safety—that it is time 
to slow up, as it were, take bearings, and get ready for 
the business activity which it is so confidently be- 
lieved will come with the opening spring months. 

If there is one thing which hurts business more than 
anything else, it is uncertainty as to the future, and 
that uncertainty has been provided in generous 
measure by the recent tariff hearings. In all sections 
of the country, it appears, the newspaper accounts of 
these hearings have been most eagerly read not alone 
on account of the piquaney of the ‘testimony given, 
but on account of individual interest as well. It was 
interesting indeed to read the solemn opinions of the 
present captains of industry who have axes to grind, 
and the less solemn opinions of some of those other 
‘captains of industry who deem their axes ground 
sufficiently sharp already. But, after all, the real in- 
terest in the matter lies in how it is going to affect 
this little factory here or that little mill there. And 
on that point, it must be admitted, it has been pretty 
difficult, so far, to form an opinion. These, of course, 
are preliminary hearings only, and it is not intended 
that the country should be able to gather from them 
what form the tariff revision is going to take; but, 
after all, the hearings ‘have been publie, and it is only 
human nature that the great body of interested 
merchants and manufacturers all over the country 
should be taking the keenest interest, and speculating 
actively on what is going to be done and how they are 
going to be affected. 

An immense aggregate of small improvement and 
extension work is “being held up in consequence. When 
the newspaper boom in trade was started up last fall, 
just after election, it was with the full realization 
that these tariff hearings were just ahead, and that the 
literary efforts to set the heavy flywheels of industry 
turning would have to contend with conditions of very 
serious doubt and uncertainty. That time has come 
now and all evidences of the artificially stimulated 
boom have vanished. Instead of a boom we have a 
condition where merchants and manufacturers all over 
the United States are going ahead very cautiously, 
holding up any .ambitious plans they may have in 
mind till they see with what change in the basis of 
their business they will have to deal 

That the check is more than temporary—in other 
words, that tariff revision will really hurt the coun- 
trv’s business in the long run—is hardly to be thought. 
Nor will the drag last until the tariff changes are 
actually announced. From these preliminary hearings 
the publie has been able to form no ideas whatever, 
but long before the new schedules actually go into 
effect it will be surprising if the country has not a 
pretty definite idea as to what the changes will be. 
And just as business discounted Mr. Taft’s election, it 
will discount the operation of the new tariff law. 
Tariff agitation now is most certainly a severe check 
on business, but he would indeed be a pessimist who 
would claim that it is anything more than a _ tem- 
porary influence. 

The fact that we have run into the midwinter season 
has been the second important influence in checking 
the progress of the business recovery. Reports are con- 
tinuously coming in from the Northwest of the serious 
impeding of railroad traflie on account of snowstorms, 
and over a very large area business is being seriously 
hampered. In this there is nothing unusual; January 
and February are normally the months of ebb tide in 
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By Franklin Escher 


business; prudent people took it into their calculations 
as to whether the November boom could last. Nine- 
teen hundred and nine is going to be no exception to 
the rule. There have been severer winters than this, 
but in the Northwest the winter is always so rigorous 
as to cut down every form of trade sage But 
this again is an influence which is entirely temporary ; 
indeed, the more trade is hampered by climatie eondi- 
tions now, the greater will be the awakening when 
the fetters of winter are shaken off. 

Coming to the third reason why the recovery is 
marking time, it appears as though the more im- 
ports int commercial interests had made up their minds 
that the recovery has gone along about as far, for the 
time being, as-is consistent with the good of the future 
business situation. There may be doubt in the minds 
of a good many people as to whether controlling com- 
mercial interests—the men, for example, who can give 
or hold back an order for 100,000 tons of rails—ever 
look at the situation in this very ‘eo way. The 
logie of why they do is plain enough. Take, for in- 
stance, the present steel situation. In their issue of 
January 14th both the leading trade papers take a most 
sober view of trade conditions. The /ron Age says: 
“ There is a feeling of some disappointment even among 
those who refused to join in the chorus of exuberant 
predictions of last November. There is no snap in 
the demand, and what requirements there are come out 
in a hesitating way.” In view of such conditions, is it 
any wonder that leading trade interests deprecate the 
great increase in the produetion of pig-iron in Decem- 
ber , and openly question the wisdom of running up the 
supply so far ahead of the demand? Exactly the same 
thing applies in the copper market. A great deal more 
of copper is being produced than there is any demand 
for. Such conditions do not make for stability later 
on; large users of iron and copper know that very 
well, and withhold their purchases. 

The halt in the business recovery is here, and these 
are the reasons why it has come—temporary, every one 
of them, and indicative of solid improvement later on. 
But what of this enforced pause in the mean time? 
Irksome as it may be to business men, just as in the 
course of any strenuous endeavor it is often wise to 
pause, take bearings, look back at what has been done 
and forward to what remains to be done, may it not 
be that much good will come out of the present situa- 
tion? 

Take, for instance, the question of the new capital 
so much needed by many of the corporations that 
failure to obtain it would in many cases have meant 
nothing less than bankruptey. How could they ever 
have raised the money had the boom of last November 
continued, and capital come into active demand for 
business purposes? Present investment-market condi- 
tions are primarily a product of low money, and low 
money is only possible because business is so quiet. 
The fact that investment capital is so plentiful has 
proved the solution of what was a very serious 
problem. It is only a few months ago that half a dozen 
of the big railroad systems were face to face with the 
question of raising new capital to meet maturing notes, 
and on the possibility that the money could “not be 
raised, some of the bonds of these same companies sold 
down to panic prices. And as a matter of fact, their 
solvency did depend on whether or not they could 
raise the money. 

Favorable investment-market conditions have al- 
lowed the accomplishment of a good deal of this neces- 
sary financing, but much of it still remains to be done. 
So far as the question of credit is concerned, it has 
now been shown that practically every corporation 
with a legitimate demand for money can get it, but 
the present period of business quiet and resultant 
money ease is a godsend to those companies which 
still have financing to do. Suppose, for instance, that 
business were active now, and money obtainable only 
at high rates. The companies with refunding opera- 
tions still to be done would either have to take care of 
their maturing notes with more makeshift, miserable 
financing, like that of 1907 and 1908, or would have to 
sell bonds on a basis that would saddle them with big 
fixed charges for years to come. The profit they are 
losing now on account of quiet business conditions 
is nothing to what these additional charges would 
amount to. 

In the way of sealing down charges, too, and in- 
creasing the efficiency of operation, the present en- 
forced pause in business will have a good effect upon 
net earnings later on. Had last November’s boom 
continued, the benefit of last year’s dearly bought les- 
sons would have been largely lost. As it is, there 
will no doubt be a further gain in the efficiency of 
labor, and railroad men at present estimate that a 
dollar will already buy anywhere up to thirty-five per 
cent. more worth of work than it would buy in the 
fall of 1907. 

These may seem philosophical views to take of a halt 
in business which is causing such wide-spread dis- 
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appointment, but a broad-minded study of present con- 
ditions cannot fail to show that much good is mixed 
with the apparent evil. The railroad receiverships 
alone, which must have come had money been hard to 
raise, would have set back the business recovery for an 
indefinite period, and as it is, these have not only 
been avoided, but a number of corporations which have 
been in bad shape for the past two years because they 
never have been able to capitalize their betterments, 
are now provided with working capital. It is the 
discounting of these changes in fundamental condi- 
tions which is so largely reflected in the rise in 
security values. Business and e: unings are pretty poor 
just now, but investors realize fully that during the 
present period of quiet, conditions are being brought 
about which will later make for bigger earnings, out of 
the same amount of gross business, than have been 
possible in a long time. 


D. F. A—Will the increased production of gold 
throughout the world make bonds a less desirable in- 
westment than stocks in the near future? 

This seems improbable in view of the increased ab- 
sorption of gold through the natural and rapid in- 
crease of the world’s commercial activities. 


M. B. G.—I sce that a resolution has been proposed 
in Congress authorizing the issue of $500,000,000 of 
new Panama bonds. How will this affect investments 
in general? 

Whatever the amount of Panama’s authorized, they 
will be issued gradually, and only as the money is 
needed to go on with the canal work. You need have 
not the slightest fear of any ill effects on the market, 
as these bonds are eagerly bought up whenever they 
come out, by banks who wish to use them as the basis 
for additional circulation. Practically all the bonds 
so far issued are held by banks, and do not in any way 
come into competition with ordinary investments. 


M. S. G.—What do you think of convertible bonds 
as investments? Do you consider the Union Pacific or 
the Atchison 4’s as better? 

The leading issues of convertible bonds dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange are practically all de- 
bentures—promises to pay—and come after the mort- 


gage bonds. Most of them are, however, amply secured, 


by earning power, and in such cases can be regarded as 
fair investments for surplus money—but not for money 
on the income from which the owner is dependent. 
The convertible privilege is an attractive speculative 
feature. 

There is little to choose between the Union Pacific 
and the Atchison convertibles from the standpoint of 
safety; both are good. The former are convertible 
$175 par value of bonds for one share of stock. The 
Atchison bonds are convertible dollar for dollar. 
Choice between them, therefore, depends largely 
whether you think Union Pacific stock will go up 
seven points to Atchison’s four. 


G. B. J—Do you consider that the gold exports will 
bring about high money? 

Taken alone, the outflow of gold would have to 
assume larger propertions than at present to make 
much impression on the great supplies of idle money. 
Taken in connection with withdrawal of government 
deposits and the required adding to trust-company 
reserves, it may be that gold exports will cause money 
rates to rise. Any decided rise in money would be 
likely to put a quick end to the gold outflow. 


M. H. T.—In you article of January 2d you speak 
of the flow of January reinvestment money into the 
“second grade of bonds.” What issues would you 
suggest for investment of this kind? 

The bonds meant are those yielding an income of 
from four and one-quarter to five per cent. Any leading 
bond house will be glad to furnish you with a list of 
bonds yielding that income. 


A. W. G.—Do you believe that European holdings 
of American stocks are as large as generally supposed ; 
and have the foreign investors been selling? 

You can get a rough idea of how great Europe’s 
holdings of American stocks are from the recently 
published lists of railroad stockholders. One good 
authority estimates that one-quarter of the whole 
bonded debt of our railroads is held abroad. 

Foreign investors have not only been selling stocks 
on balance during the past six weeks, but have been 
selling on such a scale that we have had to export a 
large “amount of gold to pay for our purchases. The 
exchange market is usually an excellent gauge of what 
Europe is doing in American securities. 


G. E. E.—What do you think of Consolidated Gas 
as an investment? 
We cannot undertake to give speculative advice. 





My garden was gold, 
Flaming with daffodil graces, 
Rifled by East winds brave and bold 
In its secret, shadowy places; 
Fairies labored, as fairies know, 
Softly weaving Summer; and lo, 
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By Wallace Hirst 


My garden was red, 
Red with a splendor of roses, 

Red as the ravished lips of a maid 
When the flower of a kiss uncloses; 
O echo of song, and laughing vow 
Broken so soon and lost! For now 
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My garden is white— 
White with snow-phantoms and frozen; 
Cold is the passionless Winter’s light, 
And the way that my heart hath chosen 
Lies with the red-rose vanities— 
Not with these stainless mysteries! 
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The Centier View 


The Serious Results of the Late 
Humor 


By Florida Pier 


A SENSE of humor went out (that term 
of fashion meaning complete extinction 
of the thing gone and shame to the per- 
sistent wearer) just in the nick of time. 
Not that humor has disappeared. Great 
numbers of old-fashioned people still cling 
to it; but there is a vast deal of differ- 
ence between a thing being in vogue and 
its merely being in existence. It is al- 
ways the people who consent to a mental 
dowdiness, a complacent using of opinions 
totally lacking in style, who keep the 
world properly balanced. If we all rushed 
to the extreme of the day there would be 
«a dangerous toppling over, and Heaven 


only knows where we would land.  Fash- 
ionable insistence on humor was exces- 


sively dangerous. A little, quiet, behind- 
the-times chuckling does not a whit of 
harm, though it is best not to mention 
it, never praise it, and only condone it in 
the privacy of the home. 

With a turn that no one in the least 
expected, humor, about a year ago, as- 
sumed the attributes of a Gorgon, and not 
only turned to stone anything it set its 
eyes on, but made it vanish into thinnest 
air a moment later. If we had any of us 
had the slightest inkling of these serious 
consequences we would have thought 
twice before so assiduously cultivating 
the horrid trait. But how were we to 
tell? Humor was required, commanded. 
It was as much as one’s life was worth not 
to possess it. Every one naturally, 
stupidly, thought it had come to stay. We 
were led to believe by a few of the most 
rabid believers in humor that the world 
was to be regenerated by it, that civiliza- 
tion in creating it had achieved her 
chef d’awuvre and would not rest on her 
laurels, while all the time we were being 
led upon perilously thin ice, through 
which we have now fallen into cruelly 
cold water and a most ignominious 
scramble for safety. We were taught—we 
do not know by whom, but it was cer- 
tainly none of our doing—to laugh at 
marriage and love and emotion and senti- 
ment, above all, to shout at seriousness in 
any of its various forms, with the excep- 
tion of Ibsen, and now—it really is too 
absurdly humiliating—we are left with our 
antiquated talent on our hands and the 
appalling realization that it is interfering 
seriously with our movements, if not mak- 
ing us ridiculous. A humorist ridicu- 
lous! The horror of it? And yet if, two 
legs having gone out of fashion, every 
one cut off one and hopped on the other, 
only to find that a year later legs were 
extremely necessary, as running was all 
the rage, he would be in not a jot more 
trying a predicament than the humorists 
are now. They cut off something and at 
present they—let this not be said in pub- 
lie—want it back most sincerely. They 
want to fall in love, that interesting, dar- 
ing tumble that no self-conscious person 
is capable of. Humorists became self-con- 
scious almost in the very beginning. They 
want a grande passion, or at least the 
feeling that they are fitted for it, instead 
of the maddening hollow laughter with 
which their every crevice is now filled. 
They want to ery, ery convincingly as 
though there were a reason for it. They 
long to take unimportant things seriously, 
and they would give all the jokes in the 
world for an hour of sustaining, dull, 
literal conversation. They would like, 
more than all else, to fall into fifteenth- 
century rages, and if they ever feel a 
flash of awful ire in their eyes, instead 
of that fiendish little self-satisfied twinkle 
of amusement which has been there so 
long, they will leap for joy, shout with 
relief, and perhaps nip their rage in the 
very bud. 

It is humor that has made marriage 
the unpopular thing it is—not any of the 
more serious reasons that excited scien- 
tists give, but just a madness that passed 
through most of us and left in its trail a 
shy uncertainty, a sensitiveness, a tendency 
to wince at so much as a corner of a 
mouth’s slightest twitching. It is amaz- 
ing how tender, almost raw, the poor suf- 
ferers are. Never before has retribution 
come so quickly. The poor creatures 
screw up their courage to exhibit the 
faintest show of feeling, just any little 
fragment of sentiment that somehow has 
managed to stick to them; and before it 
has been out a blink of time they cover 
it up nervously and smile tightly, thereby 
hoping to give the impression that they 
did not mean what they said and only 
trust that you saw the joke of their hav- 
ing said it. Now was ever a situation 
more pitiable? No reformed criminal has 
more need of sympathetic encourage- 
ment than a reviving humorist. It is 
imperative that those who escaped the 
worst of the humor storm should turn 
away their heads and pretend not to hear 
when a faltering sufferer makes a tenta- 
tive, appealing, half-serious remark. 
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After their strength has returned a little 
they may be agreed with, though always 
in a gentle voice that will not startle 
them; and do not under any circumstances 
try to catch their shifting, unhappy eye. 
They will laugh if you do; they cannot 
free themselves from the trick, and it is 
sure to give them a relapse. 

It is a matter for which Americans can 
never be too grateful that a hardy half 
of our citizens showed an inability to be 
inoculated with the humor germ, It 
blessedly did not “take” with some, and 
the nation was saved. These people went 
living along, as though the other half of 
the population was not rocking in agonies 
of dutiful laughter; and now that the 
storm has passed they do not know that it 
ever existed, and their example is going, 
after this present time of anxious uncer- 
tainty, to pull the convalescents through. 
Their literalness will serve as a screen 
under which the rescued laughers can 
gradually nurse their emotions back to 
normal size. If the catastrophe had been 
general, America would now be non-exist- 
ent. With every one ashamed to feel any- 
thing, they would have ended by laughing 
themselves out of existence or satirized 
themselves into stones. One of the con- 
vulsing details—no, no, not that, never 
that again, but one of the interesting 
facts noted during the process of this in- 
teresting phenomenon—is the bravado with 
which they do the things they once con- 
sidered so—ah, well, there is no necessity 
for harping on the word! They step out 
bravely to admire things they like, or 
discuss their annual cold, or row over 
trunks checked wrongly. They swagger, 
roll a watchful eye, and you know to a 
certainty that they expect momentarily to 
be tripped up. They step high because 
they feel the pitfalls of old still about 
them, and the spirit of them makes one’s 
heart ache. They are so like slowly filling 
balloons, one fears for their delicate 
emptiness and instinctively holds out a 
supporting hand. 

It is not in the least likely that this 
experience will teach any one a lesson. 
We are so extremely gullible about our- 
selves, and will believe anything so long 
as it’ is on the delectable subject—us. 
We ought to be wary—and we are, while 
we are painfully picking ourselves up. 
Once on our feet, we gayly walk any 
plank that looks extensive and alluring. 
We fall and rise again and feel with un- 
pleasant realism the swing of the pen- 
dulum. We dangle foolishly and are car- 
ried to dizzy heights. We lose our breath 
and are swept down at a sickening speed ; 
and with a stubbcrnness that is perhaps 
the most amazing thing of all, we regard 
our position as stationary or else steadily 
ascending, this while the wind is on our 
faces and our bodies mere banners with 
which to mark the  pendulum’s _ half 
circle. 
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A Proposed Successor to 
Senator Knox’s Seat 


Tne name of the Hon. J. Benja- 
min Dimmick, Mayor of the city of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, has been pre- 


sented to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 


as a successor to the Hon. Philander 
C. Knox, in the United States Senate, 
which post will be vacant upon the 


entrance of the Senator into the Cabinet 
of President-elect Taft, as Secretary of 
State. The proposed candidate is well 

















Hon. J. Benjamin Dimmick, Mayor of 
Scranton, Pa. 


equipped for the Senatorship, because as a 
statesman, student, and man of affairs he 
has displayed great ability as a leader of 
men, and has proven himself the ideal 
citizen in publie service. 

Mayor Dimmick is a descendant of an 
early New England family which has been 
prominent for generations in the social, 
political, and religious life in whatever 
community it has chanced to settle. 
Prior to the announcement of his candi- 
dacy for the Mayoralty, three years ago, 
a large petition bearing the names of 
Scranton’s most successful business and 
professional men was circulated, urging 
his making the race, either as an inde- 
pendent candidate or as representing one 
of the national parties. It was under the 
Republican standard, with which his 
family’s name had ever been connected, 
that he made his successful campaign. 

Upon entering office, Mayor Dimmick 








signalized the initiation of his promised 
“ business administration ” by making his 
appointments to the important muni- 
cipal posts strietly in accordance with his 
own conscience and judgment, though he 
was always open to wise suggestions, but 
never to dictation. His administration 
has never proposed a measure to Coun- 
cils which has failed to carry, nor has his 
veto ever been disregarded, although 
hitherto the Mayors had received little co- 
operation from Councils. During _ his 
term in office Seranton’s physical needs, 
such as sewers, streets, bridges, parks, ete., 
have been adequately supplied, and by 
practically no increase in the tax rate, 
through equitable property assessment 
and through the colleetion of outstanding 
indebtedness to the city. 

The press has mentioned Mayor Dim- 
mick as a future Governor, Ambassador, 
and United States Senator, and in the 
latter office he would assuredly represent 
the sentiments of the people for good 
government. 





Results from Some Cross- 
Purposes 


Ir has long been alleged that people 
of this world are working at cross-pur- 
poses; and that there may be some founda- 
tion for the charge is indicated by two or 
three recent disclosures of individual ef 
fort in such directions. Up in Massa- 
ehusetts a sure-enough Yankee is re- 
ported to be exhibiting a vegetable fruit 
consisting of a cross between a cucumber 
and an orange. According to the latest 


statements, the New England  experi- 
menter did not grow cucumbers on an 


orange tree, but grew hybrid oranges on 
a cucumber vine. The third. year of ex- 
periment he picked five perfect cucoranges, 
so to speak, from a single cuco vine. He 
hopes soon to raise these articles in a 
seedless form. A day or so later a genius 
in the Southwest was reported to have 
bred and raised an animal partly mule 
and partly zebra—although for what pur- 
pose is not stated, unless he hopes to 
avoid the ears and kicking qualities of 
one and to obliterate the stripes of the 
other, which must bring unpleasant memo- 
ries to those who have sojourned in Sing 
Sing or like institutions. Much more im 
portant than either of these, however, 
may be the long-continued effort of a 
Texan stockman to breed animals for 
meat production that are part buffalo 
and part beeves. A recent magazine arti- 
cle on the subject tells of many years of 
careful, costly experiments, and it is pos- 
sible that they will be successful ulti- 
mately in developing cattle with all the 
good qualities of fine beef, and with the 
stamina and power of resistance so marked 
in the buffalo. 
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By William Dana Orcutt 


| ERE isa young wife who struggles against 
the passionate fear that her husband is hap- 
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pier in the companionship of another woman— 
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a who loves and protects the other woman! 
A handsome young dreamer is the husband, 







wrapped up in his scholar’s passion for the past, 
adoring his beautiful « society girl” wife, but 
finding a mysterious, sweet companionship in her 
friend, whose intellect flashes back to his. As 
these two work together in an old library, the 
young wife makes up her mind that her husband 
























prefers her friend. And when you read the 






story you learn whether or not this is true— 
the wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
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Rojestvensky, the Russian 
Scapegoat 


Vicr-ADMIRAL Srnovi PetrovitcH Ro- 
JESTVENSKY, commander of the Russian 
fleet in the late Russo-Japanese War, died 
from paralysis of the heart in St. Peters- 
burg, on the morning of January 14th. 
He had entertained a number of friends at 
his apartments on the eve of the Russian 
New-Year, and shortly after the guests 
had departed the Admiral was fatally 
stricken and died instantly. 

Rojestvensky first saw active service as 
commander of a gunboat in the Russo- 
Turkish War in 1877, and in 1885 was 
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Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky in the 
Japanese hospital at Sasebo after 
the battle of Tsushima Straits 











naval attaché to the Russian Embassy in 
England. He was second in command of 
the Russian fleet in the Far East during 
the war between China and Japan, and in 
1902 was made a Rear-Admiral. He com- 
manded the fleet which fired on the Brit- 
ish fishing-boats in 1904, while on the 
long voyage to Japanese waters, where he 
was defeated and captured by Admiral 
Togo in the battle of Tsushima. Rojest- 
vensky was court-martialed for cowardice 
when he returned to Russia, but was ac- 
quitted in July, 1906, subsequent to his re- 
tirement from the navy. 

It will be remembered that on July 21st 
of last year Rojestvensky was reported 
to have died suddenly at Bad-Manheim, 
Hesse, but it developed that this was an- 
other Russian of the same name. 


How Switzerland Treats Her 
Unemployed 


SWITZERLAND is not a place for tramps, 
because the man out of employment and 
who makes no effort to find work is not 
tolerated for a moment in that country. 
The district authorities will secure him 
a job at hard labor and little pay, and 
such an offer can be refused only under 
the penalty of going to a penal workhouse. 
These institutions are under military dis- 
cipline, the work is severe, the wages a 
penny or threepence per day, and release 
is granted only upon the advice of those 
in charge. No difficulty is experienced 
in determining between beggars and un- 
employed, because all legitimate laborers 
have papers given them by the district in 
which they live, containing information 
concerning the position they have held. 

In every part of Switzerland are es- 
tablished “relief in kind” stations for 
the exclusive use of respectable unem- 
ployed. Only those are admitted who 
have had regular work during the pre- 
vious three months and have been out of 
employment for at least five days. These 
men must be on the lookout for work and 
accept any situation that is offered, be- 
cause the chronic loafer is soon detected 
by the police and his papers are marked 
so that he can never again seek refuge 
in a “ station.” 





“Caught by the Rising Tide!” 


THE latest feature at the London “ Hip- 
podrome” is a spectacle entitled, “The 
Sands of Dee,” which culminates in the 
rescue of the heroine, gagged and bound 
to a stake planted on the beach, just as 
the rising tide sends in great breakers 
which nearly overwhelm the girl. Nine 
huge rollers sweep across the stage in a 
most realistic manner, and the hero, on 
the back of a swimming horse, barely 
reaches the unfortunate heroine as the 
water laps about her shoulders. 

The apparatus necessary: for the pro-. 
duction of waves is very simple. Seventy- 
nine feet above the stage, in the flies, are 
three great tanks, each capable of hold- 





ing five tons of water and fitted with an 
arrangement whereby the water may be 
discharged in a solid mass as though the 
bottom had fallen out. <A “ wave-produc- 
ing board” is built upon the stage im- 
mediately beneath the tanks, extends 
across the full width of the proscenium 
opening, and igs concave in form, with 
the back ten feet high and the front edge 
only about twelve inches above the con- 
cave trough. The falling water swirls as 
it strikes the hollow of this board and is 
projected in a solid sheet about thirty 
feet into the air before it breaks in the 
arena. A back cloth and water-proof 
paint aid materially in creating the illu- 
sion. Nine “waves” dash into the arena 
at intervals of six seconds and the roar 
ot the “breakers” is very similar to the 
surf. A high-pressure main fills the tanks 
in three seconds after they are emptied. 





The Grisly Setting of a Night- 
Rider Tragedy 


ReEEeLFroor LAKE, located in the north- 
western section of Tennessee near the 
border line of Kentucky and long famous 
as affording the finest duck-shooting in 
the South, has recently come into prom- 
inence as the scene of the murder of 
Captain Rankin by the Night Riders. It 
is a body of water covering some forty 
thousand acres, about eighteen miles long, 
and from one to five miles wide. The 
northern end terminates in sloughs which 
extend into Kentucky. 

This lake did not exist previous to 1812, 
when a series of earthquakes changed 
the contour of the land in that region 
and produced a basin which was filled 
with water by neighboring creeks. Some 
scientists declare that a ridge of land 
was thrown up so as to dam the Reel- 
foot River and cause it to broaden out 
into a lake; others say that the ground 
sank after a severe quake and the great 
floods on the Mississippi in the spring 
of 1812 filled the cavity. 

The grotesque appearance of Reelfoot 
Lake at once proclaims its unnatural 
origin, for it is totally unlike the ordinary 
lakes one sees. Trunks and branches of 
dead trees project above the water and 
give it a most dreary aspect. Many of 
the stumps of the former forest lie just 
beneath the surface of the lake and render 
boating precarious. Venturing out in the 
gray dawn in search of water fowl and 
paddling in a shallow dugout, not infre- 
quently a hunter finds himself struggling 
in the water after his unstable craft has 
collided with a sunken branch. 

It is at night and in the full of the 
moon that Reelfoot Lake appears most 
extraordinary. The tree trunks, protrud- 
ing in the most fantastic shapes, are 
really ghostly in the moonlight, and the 
general effect is exceedingly weird and 
not easily forgotten. 





England’s Leading Anti-vivi- 
sectionist, about to Visit 
this Country 


Miss L. Linp AF Hacesy, of England, 
the leading woman anti-vivisectionist of 
that country and one of the foremost 
writers upon the subject, is about to visit 
America. Miss Af Hageby’s book, The 
Shambles of Science, bids fair, anti-vivi- 

















Miss L. Lind Af Hageby 


sectionists say, to do for the movement 

what Uncle Tom’s Cabin did for the negro 

and Black Beauty did for the horse. 

Miss Af Hageby will address several con- 

ventions during her stay in this country 

ogee take part in a number of de- 
es. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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Remington 


H ave Every merit that any typewriter has ever had. 

















Every merit that Remington Typewriters have always had. 


New and revolutionary improvements that no type- 
writer has ever had. 





10, with Column Selector. Model 11, with Built-in Tabulator 








Remington Typewriter Company 














(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
‘* The Perfect Pint of Stout ’’ 





Manufactured for 144 years and 
has never had an equal. 
Smooth and creamy. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 









Relay pi delights that captivate 
all the senses. Its charming fra- 
grance, delicious, mellow flavor, spark- 
ling brilliancy, and creamy head com- 
bineto make it abeverageas irresistible 
as itis wholesome. Liquid sunshine. 


In “Splita” as well as regular size bottles 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Saloons, Dealers. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS. Est. 1786. Hudson, N. Y. 
Read 

THE TESTING OF 

DIANA MALLORY 






Send for booklet. 





New York 
Sole importers and 
agents for 
U.S. 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 





















Is better than foreign 
Champagnes but costs only 
half the price, as it is Ameri- 
can made and there is no 
duty or ship freight to pay. 
Served Everywhere 










New York 
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“MAN OVERBOARD” ON THE ARK. 











THE DUCK. “Dod-gast the silly idiots! If they don’t stop throwing those life- 


preservers they’f{ hit and kill me yet!!”’ 





HARPER’S 





WEEKLY 
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ollo 


| HUNTER 


AGE 
PURITY, FLAVOR 














Ler oven THE ents 


HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S 
WHISKEY 


Sold at_all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 
By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR OF AMERICAN WOODS" 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Moroceo, $10.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of‘our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Crabb’s English Synonymes 


Anew edition of this standard work now ready. 
$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 











While Rock. 


““The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Vow ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 





“A Ché GRR 
Cocktail 


is always a better cocktail than 
any made-by-guesswork drink 
©} FSi elo c 
TAILS are mixed-to- measure, 


ay 


can ever be. 


delicious, fragrant, appetizing 
and always ready .to serve. 
Martini (gin.base) and 


Manhattan (whisky base) 
are the most popular. 


Get a bottle 


frora your dealer. 


P 
ia 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
HARTFORD New York London 


















CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, 
the piers and other attrac- 
tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a visit 
to Atlantic City at this time, 
most delighttul. | Write 
for reservations to THE 
LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open On the Beach 














WOMEN —LADIES—MAIDS—GIRLS 


“The Royal Road to Beauty” 


Ask for Book F 
\ THOMPSON OF WORCESTER Worcester, Mass. 











This Manufactured by 
Publication is ; : 
Printed With 
Branch Offices 

BOSTON 150 0 S 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


T 16,000 tons, tine, large, unusually steady. 


February 4 to April 17, 1909. 
Seventy-two days, costing only $400.00 and up, in- 
> eX . SPECIAL FEATURES : 














BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.” Only 45 hours 
from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec 
S.S. Co. (29 B’way, N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yacht- 
ing, Driving, Golf, Sea Bathing. Climate delight- 
ful throughout the Winter. The well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN. 








HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 























Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
A delightfal aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
soda beverages. A few dashes give exquisite 
flavor and taste to and increase the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 

Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 








THE STORY OF A STREET.¢ By Frederick Trevor Hill 


The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
period of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











The Phonograph of To-day 























HE phonograph of yesterday was first 

one of the most famous.and aston- 

ishing of American inventions. After that 

it became a mechanism for recording busi- 

ness correspondence — wonderful in_ its 

efficiency and economy for that purpose, 

yet-meaning nothing whatever to the public 
at large in recreation and culture. 

The phonograph of ¢o-day~is another 
instrument altogether. If you are familiar 
only with the phonograph of yesterday you 
owe it as a duty to yourself and family to 
become acquainted with the phonograph 
of here and now. What this newer instru- 
ment is you can learn right in your own 
community, and it is what it is largely 
through the magazines. 

Magazine advertising has put the talk- 
ing machine into every nook and corner of 
the nation — of the world. Demand cre- 
ated by magazine advertising has enabled 
the various: manufacturers to undertake 
research, find new substances, develop more 
delicate mechanism, and, above all things, 


Your talking machine will bring you songs 
of singers yet to rise into prominence, and 
keep the voices of the singers of the present 
at command years after they themselves 
have gone into retirement. 

The capital invested in securing these 
records for you would subsidize half the 
state opera in Europe. Yet they are yours 
at the cost of street music if you appreciate 
them, along with instrumental music of 
highest quality. For the magazines have 
provided for the new phonograph a vast 
national audience of interested patrons, 
making the investment possible. That is 
why an authority stated, just the other day, 
that “the magazines have really made 
the phonograph, and it is not possible to 
imagine the present instrument without 
them.” 

In 1900 our phonograph industry was 
grouped with electrical supplies by the 
census-taker — not big enough then to be 
classed separately. Five years later it had 
to be classed alone, and to-day few of 





safely invest the large cap- 
ital needed in the making 
of fine records for the in- 
strument. 

In your own home to- 
day, no matter where you 


Tie Quoin ub 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


our industries are growing 
faster. 

Only a few dealers sold 
the - phonograph ten years 
ago, while to-day there are 
seventeen thousand dealers 





live, the world’s great opera 
singers will. sing their 
greatest parts for you, your 
family, your friends, at a pune sae 


: that asset In the Quoin Club 
first cost far less than would 2 co. phn gg 


an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem lerge ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you—cnd will gladly undertake 
to do it. Address or call 
The Quoin Club 


ait Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


be paid for a few perform- 
ances of opera in New 
York, even if you could go 
there. You can hear these 
singers again and again 
at your own convenience. 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is yo=r 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan buil's up an asset that is 


inthe United States taking 
care of local demand for 
the phonograph. More- 
over, each sale of an instru- 
ment means not merely a 
sale, but a permanent fu- 
ture connection in supply- 
ing records. When a deal- 
er sells a phonograph he 
has made, not merely a 
customer, but a client. 
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UNSTINTED 


a 
Tes ting PRAISE 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


NEW YORK TIMES: “ This brill- 

iantly gifted author is certainly the peer 
So of any one now actively engaged in 
writing novels.” 


@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
“Everywhere it is conceded that ‘The 
Testing of Diana Mallory’ is the great 
D e novel of the year.” 


@ CHICAGO JOURNAL: 
“Diana is more spontaneous than any 
other woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


@ BROOKLYN TIMES: “Of all that 
notable gallery of characters, none is more 
appealing, certainly none more lovable, 
than Diana Mallory.” 


Mallory @SAN_ FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: 


“ By far the strongest story in its purely 
human appeal that Mrs. Ward has 
written.” 


@ NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 
“Mrs. Ward grows in depth of human 
A New Novel by feeling. She has never written a book 
so full of the red-ripe of the heart nor 
created a heroine of so lovable a per- 
sonality.” 


Mrs. Hump hry gq BOSTON HERALD: “Many will 
find in ‘The Testing of Diana 
Ward Mallory’ the crown of this distinguish- 


ed writer’s literary efforts.’ 


@ CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN : 
“Mrs. Ward has never drawn a heroine 
who makes such an a 1 to human 
sympathies as Diana Mallory.” 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 q ‘Better than anything x oe Oe on 
ore. 


With Eight Illustrations by 
W. HATHERELL, R. I. 


HARPER @ 
BROTHER 

















Some Books of an Educational 
Character Useful for High School 


LIBRARIES and COLLEGES 


The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 
27 volumes. Educational Edition. Circular on application. 
It.is unnecessary to dwell upon the recognition given to this great work as 

the latest, most comprehensive, and in every way the most important em- 

bodiment of recent research and scientific study of American history. It is 
indispensable for class-room work in high and normal schools and colleges, 
for teachers, and for libraries. The appreciation of its distinctive value 
shown by educators is illustrated in a few examples chosen to show its wide- 
spread recognition among the colleges where the American Nation is in use, 
as Yale, Princeton, Smith, Oberlin, Indiana University, the University of 

Mississippi, and Iowa State College; among the normal schools, those of 

Nebraska and Northern Illinois; and among the high schools, those of 

Jamaica and Binghamton. ; 


Worlds in the Making. By SvANTE ARRHENIUS. $1.60 net. 

The Principles of Banking. By Cuar.es A. Conant. $1.75 net. 

The Speaking Voice. By KaTHERINE JEWELL Everts. 
$1.00 net. 

Handbook of the Trees. By RomEYN BEcK Hovucu. $8.00 net. 


The Chemistry of Commerce. By Ropert KENNEDY Dun- 
CAN. $2.00 net. 


The Friendly Stars. By Marrua Evans Martin. $1.25 net. 

Nature’s Craftsmen. By Dr. Henry C.McCoox. $2.00 net. 

Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. SeErviss. 
$1.40 net. 

Motley’s Dutch Nation. Notes, Etc. By Witiiam EL.iot 
GrirFis, D.D., L.H.D. $1.75. 

The Technique of the Novel. By Prof. CHARLEs F. Horne, 
Ph.D. $1.50 special. 

The Elements of International Law. Revised to date. By 
GeorceE B. Davis. $3.00. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCartuy. 
Brought up to date. $1.50 net. 

National Ideals Historically Traced. By ALBERT BUSHNELL , 
Hart. Vol. XXVI. of The American Nation. $1.80 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 








Some Harper Juvenile Books Selected for 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
and READING CIRCLES 


Harper & Brothers’ Catalogue of Juvenile Books has been made complete by the 
publication of a Supplement containing all the recent books of this kind published 
to date. Both the Catalogue and the Supplement will be sent on application. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES—7 TO 8 YEARS 
Little Ned Happy and Flora. By  Outdoorland.—Orchard-land.—River- 


GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. land. By RosBert W. CHAMBERS. 
Little Girl and Philip. By GeEr- Each, $1.50 net. 
TRUDE SMITH. $1.30 net. Vv rs — 
hig ees Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By 
The Roggie and Reggte Stories. By PauL bE Musser. 60 Cents. 


GERTRUDE SMITH. $1.50. io i i 
Pictures and Rhymes. By Peter The Enchanted Castle. By E. 


NEWELL. $1.25. NESBIT. $1.25. 
THIRD GRADE—9 YEARS 
Wee Winkles in the Mountains Favorite Fairy Tales. Illustrated by 
Wee Winkles and Wideawake.— PETER NEWELL. $3.00 net. 


Wee Winkles and Snowball.. By _ a ee $; v4 


GaBRIELLE E. Jackson. Each, Pepper and Salt. By Howarpb 
$1.25. -YLE. $1.50. 
FOURTH GRADE-—10 YEARS 
In the Open. By Wiritam O. Stop- The Crutse of the Canoe Club. By 
DARD. 60 Cents. Wituram L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Toby Tyler.—Lejt Behind.—Tim and 


By Lewis CarRROoLi. Newell Illus- Tip. By James Otts. Each, 60 
trations. 60 Cents. Cents. 

Who Was Paul Grayson? By Joun’~ The Hollow Tree and “es Woods 
HABBERTON. 60 Cents. Book. By ALBERT BIGELOW 


Nan. By LucyC. LIituiz. 60 Cents. PAINE. $1.50. 

FIFTH GRADE—I1 YEARS 

Miss Betty of New York. By EtteEN In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers. 
DoucLas DELAND. $1.25. By G. A. HENTy. 60 Cents. 

The Franconia Stories. By JacOB Tyo Little Lame 


x Prince. By Miss 
ABBOTT, 10 volumes. Each, 60 a y 


MULocK. 60 Cents. 


Cents. P ; : 

Adventures of Jimmy Brown. By The Fairy Book. By Miss Mutock. 
Wiittam L. ALDEN. 60 Cents. go Cents. 

The Flight of Pony Baker. By W. _ Little Knights and Ladies. By Mar- 
D. Howes. $1.25 net. GARET E. SANGSTER. 60 Cents. 


SIXTH GRADE—I2 YEARS 
The Blockaders. By JAMES BARNES. Lost in the Jungle. By Pavut pu 


60 Cents. CHAILLU. $1.25. 
The Eagle Badge. By HoLtMAN Oakleigh. —In the Old Herrick House. 
Day. $1.25. By EtLten Dovuctias DELAND. 


3 ek Each, $1.25. 
a me eeeRON Sea Yarns for Boys. By W. J. 
nae gas oa HENDERSON. 60 Cents. 

Uncle Sam's Business. By CRit-  Booxs sy KIRK MUNROE, 1NcLup- 

TENDEN Marriott. $1.25. ING THE CELEBRATED ‘‘ MATES” 


To the Front.—Cadet Days. By SERIES. 
GENERAL CHARLES Kinc. Each Poems for Young Americans. By 
$1.25. WILL CARLETON. $1.25. 

Wonder Tales from Wagner. By Good Hunting. By THEODORE 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. $1.25. ROOSEVELT. $1.00. 


SEVENTH GRADE—I3 YEARS 
STRANGE STORIES SERIES: Battle for the Pacific. By Rowan 


(1) Of Colonial Days. (2) The STEVENS and others. $1.25. 
Revolution.—(3) Of 1812.—(4) Of The Long Trail. By Hamuin Gar- 
the Civil War. Each, 60 Cents. LAND. $1.25. 

ADVENTURE SERIES: The Boys of ’76. By CHARLES 


(1) Of Uncle Sam’s Sailors.—(2) CARLETON COFFIN. $2.00. 
Of Uncle Sam's Soldiers —(3) With Boots and Saddles. By Mrs, E. B. 
Indians.—(4) Of Pirates and Sea- CusTER. $1.50. 
Rovers.—(5) At Sea.—(6) In Field The Story of the Rhinegold Told for 
and Forest. (In Press.) Each, 60 Young People. By ANNA ALICE 
Cents. CHAPIN. $1.25. 

First Exptorers or AMERICA. Co- Afloat with the Flag. By W. J. 
lumbus.—Amerigo Vespucci.—Fer- HENDERSON. $1.25. 
dinand Magellan.— John and Sebas- Shakespeare the Boy. By Wittiam 
tian Cabot.—Ponce de Leon.—De J. Roire. $1.25. 
Balboa.—Cortés.—Pizarro and the Ten Boys from Dickens. By Kate 
Conquest of Peru.—Ferdinand de DICKINSON SWEETSER. $2.00. 
Soto.—Walter Raleigh. (In Press.) The Story of the Other Wise Man. By 
By Freperick A. OBER. Each, HENRY VAN DYKE. 50 Cents, and 
$1.00 net. five other editions. 


EIGHTH GRADE—I4 YEARS 


Tue PracticaL Books SERIES: TRAVEL Books By THomMAs W. Knox. 


Har per’s Outdoor Book for Boys. By 14 volumes. Each, $2.00. 

—_ H. Avams .and others— The Toy-Shop. By MarcaritA 
1 arper’s gerd Book = — By SPALDING GERRY. 50 Cents net. 
OSEPH H. ADAMS and others.— =] jncoln and the Sleeping Sentinel. B 
Harper's Electricity Book for Boys. ig E. fornia tte : 50 ‘Cooke, 

By Josepnw H. Apams.—Harper’s (In Press.) 


ow to Understand Electrical Work. 
By W. H. ONKEN, JR., and JosEPH 
B. Baxer. — Harper's Machinery 
Book for Boys. (In Press.) By 
JosernH H. Apams._ Each, $1.75. 


Creasy'’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World—to which are added 
eight others. $1.25. 

Huckleberry Finn, By Mark TWAIN. 


How to Get Strong and How to Stay So. $1.75. i 

Se Wietzas apron Scaarane. Ben-Hur, By Lew W ALLACE, $1.50, 
Adventures of Buffalo Bill. By and nine other editions. 

WituiamM F. Copy. 60 Cents: The Chaniot-Race. By Lew WALLACE. 


Josephine, $1.50.—A Little Son of $1.25. i 
Sunshine, $1.25. By ELLEN Douc- The First Christmas. By Lew Wat- 
LAS DELAND. LACE. $1.25. 
REFERENCE AND TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 
The American Nation: A History. The Technique of the Novel. By 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL CHARLES F. Horne. $1.50 net. 

Hart. 27 vols. (Circulars free.) Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. 
Harper's Encyclopadia of United HowELts. $1.00. 

States History. 10 volumes. America in Literature. By GEORGE 
—* Book of Facts. $8.00. E. WoopBerry. $1.50 net. 
English Men of Letters. Edited by The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 

Joun Morey. 39 volumes. Each, EvizABETH C. GASKELL. $1.75. 

An Introduction to the History of Be. 


75 Cents. 
The Standard of Usage in English. By ucational Theontes. By Oscar 
Tuomas R. LounsBurY. $1.50 net. BROWNING. 50 Cents. 


Correspondence is invited regarding any of these sets of books, many of which are 
punted in various Lindings at prices to suit the needs of libraries and individuals. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK 





























































































































‘‘High as the ORIGINAL 
Alps in Quality” MILK. 


CHOCOLATE 


fas7 Composed Solely 
of the Finest 
Chocolate 
and Pure, Fresh 
Cream-Laden Milk 
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“Irresistibly Delicious’ 
in Flavor 


f. AVA PETER 


Oe Is Conceded by 

of All Who Know 
4 Ghe 
WORLD’S FAVORITE 
CHOCOLATE 





LAMONT, CORLISS & "| 





Sole Agents 
NEW YORK 





























